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UTILITY AND ADORNMENT COMBINED IN 
LIGHTING S1 ANDARDS, . > -——— 


Boulevard Lights with Flower Howts, in Allentown, Pa 
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“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 





Depend on any lamp 


marked MAZDA 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


facturers Its purpose ist and practical information concerning progress and 
developments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to the 
companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps 


which meet the standards of MAZDA Service It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark is the 
property of the General Electric Company. 


MAZDA is the trademark ot a world-wide service to certain lamp manu- 
» collect and select screntit 





(96) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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A Summary of Municipal Activities 


Various Data of Cities of Over 100,000 Population 


By W. Harold Manning 


HE results obtained from a question- 
naire which was sent to the city en- 
gineers of all cities of over 100,000 

population are so unusually complete and 
interesting that they are deemed worthy of 
publication. The questions asked were in- 
tended primarily to secure figures and data 
for comparison of the various undertakings 
of the cities, especially along city planning 
lines. Questions were asked to ascertain 
the various methods in use for securing 
funds for the purchase and maintenance of 
park land; to determine the mileage of 
streets, street car lines, water and sewer 
pipes and steam railroad lines in each city; 
to ascertain the nature of building restric- 
tions and districting regulations in force; 
to ascertain the area of each city, and the 
portion of its area in parks, playgrounds, 
parkways and streets, also to determine the 
various standards of street width in effect, 
and, to some extent, the degree of conges- 
tion in the cities questioned. 


The Relation of Population to Area 

The density of population in each city 
was computed, all populations being taken 
from the Census Bureau’s “General Statis- 
tics of Cities, 1915.” The results of these 
computations are shown graphically in Fig. 
1. New York, with 29.63 persons per acre, 
is shown to have the greatest density of 
population, as might be expected. Balti- 
more is a close second, with a population 


density of 28.74. It is a little surprising 


to note that Cambridge, Mass., occupies 
third place, with a density of 26.18. The 
smaller densities are, as might be expected 
among the cities having unusually large 
areas. 

The average city was shown to have its 
area divided approximately as follows 

Industrial districts, 10 per cent. 

Business districts, 5 per cent 

Residential districts, 60 per cent. 

Rural or farming districts, 5 per cent 

Vacant or waste land, 20 per cent. 

Round numbers have been used for thi 
percentages, as practically all figures given 
were noted as being only approximate. 


Street Mileage 
The mileage of streets per one thousai 
population in each city 
data is shown in Fig. 2. 
It was found that standards of 
width had not, as a rule, been adopted. In 


Mi 


furnishing street 
Street 


many cases, however, a minimum accept 


able width had been determined upon 
hese were given as follows 
Four cities accept streets not less than 4o 


feet wide. 

Seven cities accept streets not less than so 
feet wide 

Six cities accept streets not less than 60 feet 
wide 

Three cities accept streets not less than 66 
feet wide. 

Several cities retain the old 66-foot standar« 


Boston requires a 40-foot minimum for resi 
dential streets. 
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Portland, Ore., has set 50-, 60-, 70-, 8o- and 
100-foot standards. 

Spokane has set 60-, 75- and 100-foot stand- 
ards. 

Montreal has set 60-, 80- and 100-foot stand- 
ards. 

Toronto has set 66-, 86- and 100-foot stand- 
ards. 

New Bedford stated: “Minimum desired, 50 
feet, many accepted 40 feet.” 

Twenty-five cities stated that no standards 
were in use. 


Vehicle Traffic 

\ request for figures giving amount of 
vehicle traffic on congested streets brought 
a considerable number of answers and sev- 
eral detailed tables, tending to show the in- 
creased attention which is being given to 
street traffic problems at present. A brief 
summary of the most dominant facts 
brought out in some of the answers follows: 


Chicago.—Probably most congested point in 
world is approach to Rush Street bridge. Here 
60,000 vehicles pass every twelve hours of 
every working day. 

Philadelphia.—“About 30,000 vehicles on 
street each day.” 

Los Angeles —Average of counts taken in 
November, 1913, showed 240 street cars, 1,240 
vehicles, and 15,600 pedestrians passed busiest 
corner of city between 3.15 P. M. and 5.45 
P. M. 

Seattle—Count taken on Second Avenue 
between Union and University Streets on July 
12, 1916, from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M., shows 454 
teams, 5,192 passenger automobiles, 1,022 com- 
mercial automobiles, and 1,971 street cars 

Kansas City—As many as 5,000 vehicles per 
day on some main streets. Average 250 to 700 
vehicles hourly between to A. M. and 5.30 
P. M. on some business streets. 

Portland, Ore-—On May 23, 1916, between 
6 A. M. and 6 P. M., 60,940 pedestrians, 6,402 
“vehicle tonnage” and 944 street cars passed 
the ‘intersection of Sixth and Washington 
Streets. 

Rochester—In 1910 an average of over 52, 
ooo pedestrians and 9,500 vehicles passed over 
Main Street bridge each week day from 6 
\. M. until 9 P. M. 

Worcester —‘For twelve days in January, 
1915 (several stormy days), automobiles, 10,- 
677: auto trucks, 3,457; light horse vehicles, 
1,787; horse trucks, 13,640.” 

Bridgeport—Eight most crowded corners 
from 8 A. M. to 7 P. M. averaged from 7,000 
to 13,000 vehicles in June and July, 1916. 

Dallas —Twenty-five’ thousand vehicles in 
eighteen hours at Akard and Elm Streets 

Salt Lake City—In July, 1916, an average of 
6,800 vehicles passed each main intersection 


between 8.30 A. M. and 6.30 P. M. 
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Trenton.—Two hundred and thirty-six tons 
per yard width and 149 vehicles per yard 
width per twelve-hour day 

Camden.—Maximum, 800 vehicles per hour 
on one street, Saturdays and Sundays only 

Lynn.—Between 6 A. M. and 11 A. M. in 
September, 1901, 2,468 vehicles and 31,536 “per- 
sons” passed thru Central Square 

Toronto.—Between 5 P. M. and 6 P. M. an 
average of 834 vehicles pass the intersection 
of Front and York Streets. This is the maxi- 
mum intersection. 

lV ancouver.—At Hastings and Carall Street, 
between 6 A. M. and 12 P. M., maximum per 
day, 116,280 pedestrians and 3,596 vehicles and 
street cars; maximum per hour, 12,000 pedes 
trians and 362 vehicles and street cars 


Building Regulations 
The question was asked: “Are building 
restrictions established in your city? If so, 
what are they?” The most dominant an- 
swers along the intended lines of this ques- 
tion are summarized as follows: 


Vew York.—Comprehensive scheme enacted 
in 1916 regulating set-back and area to be cov 
ered by buildings. City divided into districts 

Chicago.—Height limit, 200 feet. 

Philadelphia.—Districting and zoning regu- 
lations now under preparation 

St. Louis.—‘First-class, 150 feet; second 
class, 90 feet; third-class, 75 feet.” 

Boston.—‘ Building limits” established 
Height limit, 125 feet in business districts, 80 
feet in residential districts 

Cleveland.—Restrictions as to height and per 
cent of occupancy. 

Baltimore —Seventy feet height limit around 
Washington Monument 

Bridgeport—Building lines established 
many streets. 

Reading —Building lines established 

Vancouver.—Objectionable buildings, such as 


laundries, are barred from residential dis 
tricts. 

Ottawa.—Ten-story height limit on business 
streets. 


Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities 
In answer to the question, “What are 
your municipally owned utilities?’ replies 
were received as follows: 
Forty-eight cities reported water-works. 
Eleven cities reported electric light piants 
Five cities reported street railways (usually 
small enterprises ) 
_ Three cities reported docks, or dock facili- 
ties. 
rhree cities reported tunnels or subways 


[wo cities reported gas plants 
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| ties reported hydro-electric plant 
‘ ‘ rep ted ispl ilt plants 

lw ties re rted nerators 

I} re te ] markets 

Pacor reported water-power plant 


I i 
Minneapolis reported rematory 


Montreal reported underground conduit sys 


War mip reported gravel pits and quarries 

Several cities reported schools, sewers, 
police and fire wires, park and playground 
equipment, hre department equipment, etc. 
Probably many cities which did not report 
these maintain most of them. Jersey City, 
Oakland, New Haven, San Antonio and 


Bridgeport reported no municipal utilities 


Water and Sewer Pipe Mileage 
Figs. 3 and 4 show in a graphic way the 
water pipe and sewer pipe mileage,.respec- 
tively, per one thousand population, of each 
city furnishing such data. It will be noted 
that in a majority of cases the sewer pipe 
mileage is just slightly less than the water 


pipe mileage. 


City Parks 


Several different methods were found to 
be in use for the securing of funds for the 
purchase of park land. Of the 61 cities giv- 
ing this information, 33 secured such funds 
by bond issue; 12 from “appropriation,” 
‘general fund,” “revenue,” or “tax levy” 
4 by special assessment on the area bene- 
fited; 2 thru a combination of the first and 
second methods, and 8 thru a combination 
of the first and third. 

Funds are secured for the maintenance 
of park land in practically all cities ques- 
tioned, either directly or indirectly from 
“taxation,” “appropriation,” “general fund,” 
“budget,” or “tax levy.” There are excep- 
tions, however—e. g., Seattle gives 10 per 
cent of all fines and licenses in addition to 
a portion of the general tax levy. Omaha 
and Toledo secure such funds thru bond 
issues, While Spokane secures a portion of 
her park maintenance funds in the same 
way, and Syracuse issues bonds for perma- 
nent park improvements. In Grand Rapids 
a “part of fares are set aside.” 

lig. 5 shows the park area per one thou- 
sand population, 


lhirty-eight cities answered a question as 
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to the portion of their water-fronts used for 
park purposes. The percentage of each 
city’s water-front used for this purpose is 
shown in Table 1. 

Data were secured showing the area oc 
cupied by playgrounds and parkways in the 
various cities. This is presented in Tables 
2 and 3, respectively. 

In the collection of this material, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the city engineers 
of all cities in the United States and Canada 
having over 100,000 population, and to four 
large Canadian cities of less population— 
seventy-one cities in all. Sixty-six of the 
seventy-one cities answered some or all of 
the questions asked. One city engineer re- 
plied that he did not have time to answer 
the questions, and one that the information 
requested did not exist in available form. 
hree cities did not respond. It seems quite 
remarkable that such a large percentage 
(over 95 per cent) of answers should have 
heen received. Full credit should be given 
all city engineers and other city officials 
who have so courteously furnished the de- 
sired data. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF WATERFRONT IN ParK Lanp 
Per Cent 
Cambridge .. a ebnsareikie 99 
Trenton .. nbieaw on an baie 
Toronto sabtowedut aa 63 
Minneapolis réediweiied nba ae 
Washington alec t ene: OGM 
bee ee ge TERETE eee : 33 
Toledo . ‘ . a4 ne 33 
New York ’ ‘ i a 27 
Le eer wv & 
Buffalo PTC eT Pre - = 
Sen Pramcieco ......+0:; a 25 
a re ere 23 
DURE “dacavevdenettsdesesedenn EE 
SE sss cose eatews a eiewh 21 
DOW ee ee “ows sae 
Dayton .... » éwewekedon _ a 
Halifax ... ; se tah ende . 20 
Tacoma .. lent enn 16 
St. Louis 15 
SROIOR. Sao ic cnicion ns sd echcesewen 1 
Pe eee 10 
Chicago 9 
Louisville 9 
BY eee eee eee 7 
PORES 09 056 cacdesbeteiceessecs wih 
Qmebee ccc cs ccccveccccvceces 7 
ee EEE TL ee 6 
RGN nc sed ccencegesds seach vows om 5 
estes |. .+0 cectebwekesetuncass 5 
New Haven ee ee ee ee Pee 4 
| ae oe ree oer 3 
RWG. co cesceseveseéeaseuenushes ts 3 
PRO 6 co 0 5s x6 Wi dans 68 ee oe be 0% 8 
pn DPPC TEE Te eee 2 
Camel oc cedccnvsgenesswatdesvess 2 
Babthebowe 2c cc ccc cnccvcstcccesvcece 0.06 
Jersey City .......ccceeccecesesces 0.01 


Newark, N. J......0ss: “Negligible” 
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TABLE 2 rABLI 
PLAYGROUND AREA : Pa way A 
cres t 

Ouebec ! isu) San Francisco* ¢ 
Boston ...... es 312 Cleveland 84 
Kansas City - a 227 Minneapolis 784 
Minneapolis ow St. Paul 15 
San Francisco* is Kansas City 504 ) 
Montreal tone 1s Ouebec® 0 
Cinemnati .... , 152.155 Toledo 96 
Seattle 140 Seattle 31 
Lowell* 135 Spokane 189 
Baltimore .. F 132 Louisville . 158 
Spokane ; ‘ 104 Cincinnati 114.8 
Pittsburgh 95.5 Baltimore 65.11 
Louisville 80.5 Washington 3 
Philadelphia ; 76.9 lontreal 5 
Worcester lie eare 73.86 Providence 3 
St. Paul y ala 70 San Antonio 
New Bedford 3 Svracuse 12 
Vancouver paren 40 | aie 
Jersey City oat Sake 33.1 oy = 
Providence 30) Cambridge . 
Los Angeles 4 6 Newark, N. J age 
Springfield . ‘ 25.2 liridgeport ona 
Camden 4 Camden 
St. Louis 5 he 4 65 Richmond 
New Orleans 4 23 
Washington 22 
Winnipeg 20 
Cleveland 18 Buffal a 
Reading 16 mc AOE 
Cambridge 15 Philadelphia 13 
Toledo ...... 13.5 Vancouver . 10 
Toronto 13.45 Milwaukee ... 1.842 
Newark, N. J 13.3 
Richmond 12 
Dayton ..... 12 “Sixty per cent of park area’; “‘Playg rb 
San Antonio 10 ibly used here in its broader sense 
— ap Lipa oo *“*Ten per cent of park area.” 
ciation: a One hundred per cent of park area 
Rochester 7 ‘Ninety per cent of park area”; ‘“‘Parkways”’ 
Lynn 4.96 ably used in its broader sense. 
Syracuse 3.5 ¢ , ’ 
Bridgeport > 6h Forty per cent of park area’; “‘Parkways 
Hamilton 4 bl 


ably used in its broader sense 





Planning for the Reconstruction 


One of the unforeseen but actual compen- 
sations of the war has been revealed to THE 
AMERICAN City in a curious and interesting 
publication recently received from the Paris 
publishing house of Armand Colin.* 

M. Georges-Risler, President of the” Sec- 
tion of Urban and Rural Hygiene-of the 
celebrated Musée Social, contributes an in- 
teresting preface to this book-ig~ which he 
deals with what might propery be termed 
the city planning movementjin France. 

After showing that his country—once 
foremost in the planning of cities—has of 
recent years fallen sopiewhat behind the 
enterprise of Englang, Germany and the 
United States,. Mongi€ur Risler goes on to 
describe the movenjént recently initiated by 
M. Leon Bourgeojs and others. 

Monsieur Bourgeois, as a member of the 
Council of the Social Hygiene Alliance, 
caused that body to record itself as unani- 
mously in favor of a resolution providing 


*“Comment Reconstruire Nos Cités Détruites,” par 
MM. Agache, Auburtin, Redont Paris, 1916 See 
department of Municipal and Civic Publications in 
this issue. 


of French Cities After the War 


that “even before their evacuation by the 
enemy the destroyed cities [of Northern 
France] shall be furnished with comprehen- 
sive city plans, and that the prefects 
[mayors] be invited to codperate with spe- 
cial commissions in working out these 
plans.” This resolution declares further that 
“no city shall be allowed to draw upon the 
sums to be advanced to them by the state 
in the name of national solidarity, without 
having first presented a city plan that has 
been worked out with due regard to theo- 
retical and practical considerations.” 

The Council's resolution was then put 
before a number of societies or associations 
interested in hygiene or philanthropy. Hav- 
ing obtained the support of these organiza- 
tions, the movement gained in strength until 
finally it became a step to be considered by 
the national administration. 

Monsieur Risler continues: “To-day the 
cause is won: our cities will be obliged to 
adopt comprehensive city plans: city plan- 


ning at last is going to return to its position 
of honor. 
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Competitive Designs for the Treatment of 
Street Intersections 


By E. Raymond Bossange 
Dean, School of Applied Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


HE Beaux Arts Salon of Pittsburgh in 
December closed the first of a series 
of competitions which it will con- 

luct in the interest of city planning. It is 
e hope of those instituting these compe 
titions, first, to direct the attention of archi- 


tects, engineers, traction experts, landscape 
irchitects and all citizens who are inter- 
ested in improving and beautifying their 


city toward the definite study of special 
problems in city planning; second, to obtain 
a series of designs that will be clear and 
possible solutions of the problem under dis 
cussion, and so make the realization of the 
scheme more probable; third, to bring to 
the attention of public-spirited and influ 
ential people of Pittsburgh the talents and 
merits of our local people by means of ex- 
hibitions and social gatherings, the object 
of which will be the special consideration 
of particular competitions 


The competition just concluded was for 
designs in the treatment of the intersection 
of two streets in a residential district. At 
a number of places in this large city an 
admirable opportunity for beautification and 
improvement is offered by the intersection 
of streets. There are many reasons for the 
development of these particular places. At 
the intersection of two important streets the 
traffic conditions may be much improved by 
treating the intersection as a public square 
or circle, and thus relieve the congestion 
that usually occurs. Such an intersection 
is necessarily the focal point of the two 
streets. Experience has proved that un- 
limited vistas are not necessarily beautiful, 
and the introduction at certain distances of 
monuments, fountains, parks or other fea- 
tures of interest add to the beauty of an 
avenue or street without in any way lessen- 
ing its dignity or utility. 

















THE PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN 


By John P 
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CIRCULAR 


TREATMENT OF STREET 
TERSECTION 
Winning first honorable mention 

An important lesson may be learned by 
comparing New York and Washington in 
this respect. The intersection of important 
streets in Washington has been made an op- 
portunity for creating interesting centers. 
These beauty spots add greatly to the charm 
of the city. How much New York would 
be improved by having an adequate treat- 
ment of the intersection of Broadway and 
the avenues is apparent to all, and if such 
intersections, and those of Fifth Avenue 
and Fourteenth, Thirty-fourth, Forty-sec- 
ond and Fifty-seventh Streets had been de- 
veloped, the city would have an artistic 
character which would greatly enhance the 
value of real estate and increase the pride 
and happiness of its inhabitants. 

The contestants in this competition were 
asked to select the intersection of two 
streets or avenues in one of Pittsburgh’s 
best residential districts. The drawings 
were to specify the particular intersection 
the design was intended to develop. In any 
case car lines were to be provided for on 
both streets. The corners of the four lots 
adjoining were supposed to be acquired 
by the city in order to allow for this im- 




















DESIGN FOR CENTRAL MONUMENT 


In plan which won first hor ‘ 


provement. As some of the intersections 
selected by some of the competitors may 
not be that of streets at right angles, the 
shape of the site produced by the streets and 
the acquired property was left to the diser« 

tion of the designer. It could be a square, 
a rectangle, a circle or an ellipse, but in any 
case the sum of major and minor axes was 
not to exceed 500 feet. 

The subject of this competition was to 
be the treatment of the property inside of 
this figure. It could be treated in any way 
the designer preferred. The competitor was 
permitted to include in his design py 
lons, pergolas, colonnades, arcades, shelter 
houses, terraces, monuments, ornamental 
lamp posts, drinking fountains, balustrad« 
benches, etc., as he saw fit. The space 
could be treated as a small park or made 
wholly architectural in character. 

The competition was open to all residents 
and all regular students of any institution 
in Allegheny County. The jurors were 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Benno Janssen and 
F. F. Nicola. 

The first prize of $250 was awarded to 
John P. Morgan, of Swissvale. Mr. Mor- 
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gan's design is reproduced herewith and 
presents a type of plan differing from the 
ordinary crossroads, mainly in the clipping 
off of the four corners so as to give more 
space for traffic; in the monumental 
treatment of these four corners, and in 
the introduction of a central object of a 
monumental character, around which traffic 
is to be directed. The jury recommended 
the award of the prize to its author on the 
ground that it meets well the practical re- 
quirements of traffic at an important inter- 
section of streets in a residential district, 
and it is one of the two most beautiful de- 
signs submitted. 

It was decided to make one or two hon- 
orable mentions in connection with this 
competition. The design showing the cir- 
cular treatment of the street intersection 
herewith reproduced won first honorable 
mention. An elevation of the monument 
that was suggested to occupy the center of 
the space is also reproduced. The award 
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first prize was made for the notable 
eauty of its design and presentation. 

rhere is a disposition of car tracks in 
this design in favor of which a number of 
arguments could be advanced, but which the 
jurors regard as fundamentally wrong from 
the standpoint of traffic regulation. The 
car tracks follow around the outer limits 
of the open space, requiring all other ve- 
hicles to go across the tracks into the cen- 
tral space, and to cross back again when 
leaving the central space. The congestion 
which would be caused by the needless 
double crossing of the street cars and the 
vehicular traffic is to some extent dimin- 
ished, however, and the loading and unload- 
ing of passengers facilitated, by providing 
places for cars to stand in the angles be- 
tween the entering streets. But at its best, 
the tendency of this type of plan would be 
to delay rather than to facilitate the passage 
of street cars and other vehicles thru the 
point in question. 





Safety Isles for Traffic Protection 


N article in the December, 1916, issue 
A of Tue American City, discussing 
the question “Are Permanent Traffic 
‘Safeties’ Really Safe?” has attracted a 
good deal of attention in those municipali- 
ties where officials are giving careful 
thought to the problem of traffic congestion. 
The following letters from a traffic ex- 


pert and a city engineer discuss the prob- 
lems of safety isles and describe some of 
these devices as used in various places: 


To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN City: 


On a street such as Broad Street in this 
city, where there is a constant and heavy 
volume of automobile traffic, the safety isles 

















SAFETY ISLES ON BROAD STREET, NEWARK, WN, J. 
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rHE SAFETY ISLES IN NEWARK ARE Ol 
BOARDING THI 


shown herewith give to the pedestrians a 
sense of security that would, perhaps, be 
obtainable in no other way. They also are 
of great assistance to passengers when 
boarding the trolley cars, on account of 
the height of the steps on the cars, and they 
have helped us to enforce our ordinance, 
which requires automobiles to keep at least 
8 feet away in passing a standing trolley 
car. 

The isles are of varying lengths, some of 
them being long enough to accommodate 
only one car at a time and others two cars 
They are all 6 feet wide, and with two ex- 
ceptions are 6 inches above the surface of 
the pavement. The traffic lamps with green 
globes on the ends of the isles are not only 
ornamental, but of great service in regulat- 
ing the traffic. 

The photographs were taken at an early 
hour on Sunday morning, and consequently 
do not show the isles at the height of their 
service, 

JAMES C. HALLOCK, 


Deputy Chief Engineer, Board of Street and 
Water Commissioners, Newark, 


+ + 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 


As a result of many years’ study of traffic 
problems in America and Europe, I have 
some definite convictions on the subject of 


GREAT ASSISTANCE TO PASSENGERS WI 


TROLLEY CARS 





safety isles. It is my opinion that 

nent isles of safety, if placed and ec 

structed properly, are not only safe, but that 

they are the best device available f Lit 

protection. : 
Isles of safety serve two purposes. The 

make safe refuges for pedestrians in cross 


ing crowded streets, relic ving congestion ol 
sidewalks. They also divide or canalize 
traffic and bring about vehicular order 
For half a century at least isles of safety 
have been in successful use in Europe, ar 
their number is being constantly increased 
rhey have also been adopted quite largely 
in South America. It is only in the United 
States, and especially in New York, that 
their adoption has been tardy on account 
of the fact that our people usually have to 
get all their experience at first hand 
Permanent isles of safety or refuges are 
places in the roadway raised to the | 
of a sidewalk. They should always be 
equipped with lamps and protection posts 


1¢€ ight 


rial isles of safety can be made by a whit 


painted outline, with traffic stanchi 
where protection posts would be locate 
permanent ones. They should, of cours 
be lighted at night unless the stanchior 
are removed. 

In constructing isles of safety we must 
first determine how much street width car 
be spared from the roadway. There should 
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I en it least tw 
ehicles ‘ et ‘ ilet i the 
ewalk | ( ta the 
needed tor moving vel eis & teet, at 
ra tl I vehicle 7 leet making 1S 
feet 1 al ut (nis Cal some what re 
ced, a ying only 4 ‘ in this case a 
street 20 feet wide. suc as our up-town 
ross-town streets, would give 2 teet in 
idth for an isle of safety and 14 feet or 
each side Manv of the London streets ar 
equippt this w hie even less widt 
s all 
lhe length of the isles of safety should 
isually be not less than 15 or more than 30 
feet. The best form is that of a parallelo 


ram with elliptical ends In Paris the ends 
l, if London elliptical lhe ellip- 
tica form is. best ecaust if a vehicle 


should strike the safety isle it would be with 


more glancing blow 


Until recently safety isles have been 
placed nearly in a line with the sidewalk. 
It is better to place them with one end 


tangent to the inscribed circle, as this leaves 
the turning space possible at the street 


ersection and puts them where they 
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| not be in the way of fire apparatus 

There is usually but one line of isles of 

ifety in the center of a street, but in some 
extremely wide streets like the Champs 

lysées in Paris there were formerly two 
lines; this is always bad, as the vehicles 
the middle roadway are not separated 
as to direction. In July, 1913, however, 
these two lines were pushed apart and an 
intermediate one installed from scale plans 
furnished by the author, thus dividing the 
street into four roadways, the central ones 
yr motor and the side ones for horse-drawn 
ind slow mercantile vehicles. Another 
great advantage of isles of safety is the 
facilitation of bus stops. Pedestrians wish- 
ng to take a bus stand on an isle of safety, 
the bus pulls over in front of it and pas- 
sengers get in and out at the rear, out of 
harm’s way. 

Isles of safety are much used abroad to 
fill irregular spaces left by the intersections 
of streets, where they are of great value 
to pedestrians and in facilitating traffic 


WILLIAM PHELPS ENO 

















I foar ph y Paul Thompson 


SAFETY ISLES AT BLACKFRIAR’S BRIDGE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Factors in Fire Hose Specifications 


Abstract of a Report by the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


tion of fire hose specifications in 

Rochester N. Y., by the appear- 
ance at a meeting of the Board of Contract 
and Supply of a representative of a fire 
hose manufacturer, who stated that his firm 
was unable to bid on fire hose in the city 
of Rochester because the specifications used 
were closed specifications and kept out all 
firms except the one preparing them. It 
was easy to discover the correctness of this 
contention, and the Bureau of Municipal 
Research took the position that it was un- 
necessary and contrary to good policy for 
the city to hold to closed specifications on 
such important equipment. 

The matter was discussed with the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety, upon whose ad- 
vice all bids received under the old speci- 
fications were rejected by the Board of 
Contract and Supply. The Mayor and the 
Commissioner joined in stating that no hose 
would be purchased until they had oppor- 
tunity to consider specifications which the 
Bureau of Municipal Research undertook to 
draw up. This memorandum outlines some 
of the steps in the study of fire hose thus 
undertaken and gives the principal reasons 
for various items in the specifications pro- 
posed by the Bureau for use by the city of 
Rochestet.* 

The first step was to obtain specifications 
in use in other localities. First were ob- 
tained the specifications approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, as 
embodying that Board’s idea of proper and 
adequate requirements for good fire hose. 
In some respects they fail to reflect the 
progress which has recently been made in 
the manufacture of fire hose, but on the 
whole they are as nearly complete as any 
set of specifications received. They were 
made the basis for the specifications here- 
with presented. 

The next step was to seek copies of fire 
hose specifications, as well as costs and 


A TTENTION was drawn to the ques- 





* A pamphlet containing the complete specifications 
will be mailed to any reader of Tue American City 
on application to the Rochester Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Inc., of which Leroy E. Snyder is Director 
and James W. Routh, Chief Engineer. 


other information, from each city in the 
United States having a population of more 
than 100,000, from the United States Navy 
and from the War Department. Replies to 
requests sent out brought much miscellane- 
ous information, some of it quite interest- 
ing. One fact disclosed was that only about 
fourteen of the large cities have specifica- 
tions which are in any way adequate. The 


fact of chief interest, however, was the 


comparative uniformity in the specifications 
obtained from, and the excellent results 
claimed by, those cities which have gone 
carefully into the question of fire hose and 
have prepared open specifications. 

In order to compare the various specifica- 
tions received, a chart was drawn up on 
which were laid out the various elements 
entering into fire hose specifications. This 
table is here reproduced. 

Other sources of information were also 
drawn upon. The Bureau has been visited 
by representatives of nearly every large fire 
hose manufacturer in the country. These 
representatives have manifested much in- 
terest in open specifications for fire hose, 
have offered their assistance and have 
freely discussed the various elements un- 
derlying hose manufacture which should be 
given attention in hose _ specifications. 
Several of the firms represented furnished 
copies of their own specifications. While 
these specifications have been given care- 
ful study, they have not been used ex- 
cept in so far as they went to prove the 
ability of manufacturers to comply with cer- 
tain proposed requirements. The result is 
that the new Rochester specifications are 
believed not only to cover all the elements 
necessary to insure the purchase of an ex- 
cellent grade of fire hose for the city, but 
also to permit all manufacturers of first 
grade hose to enter bids in competition for 
the city’s business. 


Qualities Desirable in Fire Hose 
It seems evident, from a thoro exami- 
nation of all the specifications received, that 
there are two kinds of considerations which 
must be taken into account. The first are 














—— 
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considerations of service, involving the 
usableness or serviceability of the hose. 
The second are considerations of economy, 
involving the vitality or lasting quality of 
the hose. The various properties of good 
hose may be broadly classified under these 
two heads, altho it is obvious that in most 
cases a property which insures a serviceable 
hose will also insure a hose that will wear 
well and so will be an economical hose for 
the city to purchase. It is poor economy 
for a city to purchase cheap hose that is 
lacking in those qualities which will enable 
it to stand up for a long time under hard 
usage. 

Bearing in mind that it is impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line between the prop- 
erties that enter into the elements of ser- 
vice, on one side, as against the elements 
of vitality or long life, on the other, it may 
be said that the properties to be considered 
under the first head include weight, flexibil- 
ity, rigidity, resistance to hydraulic pres- 
sure, and smoothness of the inner lining. 
Under the second head, it is necessary to 
take account of the wearing qualities of the 
exterior surface or cotton jacket, and of the 
wearing qualities of the interior surface 
or rubber lining. All of these properties 
under both heads have to do mainly with 
physical properties, but they also involve, 
to a lesser extent, chemical properties and 
processes of manufacture. It is believed 
that all these things may be covered com- 
pletely by the proper kind of specifications 
and may be assured by adequate tests. 


Factors of Service 

Weight is an important consideration, be- 
cause if hose is too heavy it becomes dif- 
ficult to handle when many lengths are 
necessary for use in buildings of great 
height. On the other hand, if hose is too 
light, its wearing qualities and _ reliability 
under hard service may be impaired. It is 
therefore necessary to determine a mean 
between over-weight and under-weight. 

Hose must be flexible in order that it may 
easily be coiled and uncoiled, without injury 
either to the rubber lining or to the cotton 
covering. 

The element of elasticity must be consid- 
ered, as it has a bearing upon the distance 
the hose will elongate or stretch under pres- 
sure. There must always be some stretch, 
but if it is too great it may seriously inter- 
fere with the efficient handling of hose 
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when in service under high pressure. Yet 
a hose of low elasticity may indicate poor 
materials or poor construction, which would 
affect the wearing qualities. It therefore 
becomes necessary also to determine the 
maximum and minimum limits of elonga- 
tion between which all proper requirements 
of service and of vitality will be met. 

The factor of rigidity must be taken into 
account, because a hose which can easily be 
handled under pressure must not twist too 
much, such twist as develops must be in the 
right direction, and the hose must not 
writhe under pressure. The workmanship 
and materials used in the manufacture of 
hose largely determine its action under 
pressure, and it is possible to incorporate in 
specifications provisions which will make 
sure that the material and workmanship are 
such as to reduce the amount of twist and 
writhing to the minimum, also to insure that 
such twist as cannot be avoided shall be in 
the direction to tighten rather than to 
loosen the couplings. 

Two other factors of service remain. 
The quality of the materials used and the 
processes of manufacture must be such as 
to make the hose able to withstand heavy 
pressure without bursting, and its inner lin- 
ing must have a smoothness of surface 
which will cause as little loss of pressure, 
due to friction, as possible. 


Factors of Economy 


On the wearing qualities of the exterior 
surface or cotton jacket of the hose de- 
pends the degree to which it will resist the 
tearing and scraping effects of being 
dragged along pavements or wet ground, 
over walls, etc. The wearing qualities of 
the interior surface depend upon the 
strength and vitality of the rubber com- 
pound and its backing. 

The elements entering into the composi- 
tion of hose which may be depended upon 
to insure reasonable vitality (of both fabric 
and rubber) are known, and are, it is be- 
lieved, covered in the specifications sug- 
gested. It must, of course, be admitted that 
it is possible to know the life of a hose 
exactly only from actual service records; 
and this is a matter of experience, since the 
character and frequency of usage will have 
an essential bearing upon the life of the 
hose. Yet this is no more true of fire hose 
than it is of many other articles and mate- 
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COMPARISON OF 


VARIOUS SPECIFICATIONS 


FOR FIRE HOSE 


The specifications analyzed in the above table and indicated by numbers are as follows: 


Seer io aga Specifications of 


...+. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Francisco, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. 
Ee .. New York City. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 
.. Baltimore, Md. 
.U. S. Navy Department. 


rials which the city selects for use almost 
daily on specification and test. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to 
call attention to the fact, which is coming 
to be generally recognized, that the best 
practice in handling hose is for a fire de- 
partment to purchase each year with rea- 
sonable regularity, to start the new hose in 
the houses in congested sections where it 
will receive the hardest and most frequent 
use, and to move the older hose from these 
houses to the outlying districts as the new 
hose comes in, 

Having thus attempted to define the quali- 
ties desirable in good fire hose, it may be 
interesting to give the principal considera- 
tions which influenced the Rochester Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research in deciding 
upon the several provisions of the specifica- 
tions presented. 


THE COTTON COVER 


In general, there are in use two kinds of 
cotton covers for fire hose. They are known 


Cpeperantion Specifications of 
OEE re .U. S. War Department 
Texdaesaret Los Angeles, Cal. 
.. Kansas ( ity, Mo. 
Denver, Col. 
. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Proposed for Rochester. 


as “jacket” and “interwoven” covers. For 
some years the city of Rochester has been buy- 
ing hose with an interwoven cotton cover. But 
two of the leading hose manufacturers in the 
country make this kind of cover. Other manu- 
facturers prefer jacket hose. The interwoven 
cover consists of two or more layers of cotton 
webbing interwoven, or woven together in 
manufacture, to form one solid, homogeneous 
piece. The interwoven cover is cemented to 
the rubber lining in such a way that the whole 
hose, lining and cover, are inseparable. The 
jacket cover consists of two separate layers 
of the cotton cloth or webbing. The inside 
jacket is cemented to the rubber lining, but the 
outer jacket is merely woven to fit as closely 
as possible, and is loose. : 

The specifications which have been prepared 
allow either type of cover to be used.+ The 
only requirement is that the cover shall be 
woven and not knitted. This is believed to 
be necessary in order that the cover shall be 
firm and capable of withstanding usage. 


+ It may be noted that, whereas mention is made of 
only interwoven and double-jacket hose, some fire hose 
is made which has only one jacket, while other kinds 
have three and more jackets. Since the double-jacket 
hose is in general use, it was not considered necessary 
to include other types in the Rochester specifications. 
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Some specifications, as those of San Fran- 
cisco, go into considerable detail in regard to 
the number of strands and threads to be used 
in weaving the cover. It is believed, however, 
that such details infringe more or less upon the 
field of the manufacturer. What is desired 
is to obtain a cover which will give the kind 
of service necessary, and in order to do this 
it is believed the methods of manufacture need 
not be taken up. If the best quality long staple 
cotton is used, if this cotton is woven and free 
from all defects, the results should be those 
desired and to be disclosed in the tests pro- 
posed in the specifications. The specifications 
proposed include only these provisions 


WEIGHT OF HOSE 

Che weight quoted in various specifications 
runs from 58 pounds to 75 pounds per 50- for rt 
length. The better and more recent specifica- 
tions, however, require the lighter weights. 
It is believed that a weight of 60 pounds per 
length, including the weight of couplings at- 
tached, can easily be obtained from most hose 
manufacturers, that it will permit the use of 
first-grade materials in the hose and that, at 
the same time, it will allow of easy handling 
in service. It is said that, as a matter of fact, 
most of the double-jacket hose now manufac- 
tured weighs 60 pounds or less per 50-foot 
length. 

RUBBER LINING 

In the manufacture of the lining it is re- 
quired that it shall consist of not less than 
three calendered sheets. By this is meant that 
the lining shall consist of not less than three 
separate and distinct layers of rubber com- 
pound vulcanized together. This is practically 
a uniform specification, and is required because 
it is believed that any pin holes or other slight 
defects occurring in one of the calendered 
sheets will be corrected by one of the other 
two. 

Formerly all specifications called for the best 
quality Para rubber. According to the speci- 
fications proposed, either Para or Plantation 
rubber may be used. There is ample authority 
for holding that the best quality Plantation 
rubber will insure a hose equal in every way 
to that made of the best Para rubber. 


TESTS OF FINISHED HOSE 

The most important part of the specifica- 
tions is that dealing with tests of the finished 
hose. It is not necessary to go into detail re- 
garding the methods of making tests on fire 
hose, because standard methods have been de- 
fined and promulgated by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and, other testing laboratories, 
but it is important that the standards to be 
met under certain tests shall be set out clearly. 


ELONGATION AND TWIST 

The hydraulic tests of the hose have a de- 
cided bearing on the nature of the jacket as 
well as on the nature of the rubber lining. The 
amount of elongation under pressure depends 
more upon the jacket than upon the rubber lin- 
ing. since most of the resistance to elongation 
will be offered by the cotton cover. If this 
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jacket is not constructed of the best quality 
cotton and tightly woven in the best manner, 
when a pressure of 400 pounds per square 
inch is put on the hose the elongation will be 
excessive, and even this pressure may cause 
the hose to burst. 

The most modern hose specifications specify 
an elongation of not to exceed 6 to 7 per cent, 
between an initial pressure of from 10 to 25 
pounds per square inch and a final pressure of 
400 pounds per square inch. Unless the fact 
is known that considerable elongation occurs 
at the lower pressure, the difference in the 
percentages allowed is hard to understand. 
However, it is believed that with the initial 
pressure placed at 20 pounds per square inch, 
any of the better grades of fire hose will show 
an elongation of not more than 6 per cent at 
a pressure of 400 pounds per square inch. 

This first pressure test also shows whether 
or not the hose will contract in length or cir- 
cumference under pressure. Such contraction 
is an indication of inferior workmanship or 
materials or both. If the hose is properly built, 
the variation in diameter, according to the 
majority of specifications, should not exceed 
one-sixteenth of an inch. There should be no 
contraction in length. 

The jacket or cover has a great bearing upon 
the amount of warping, writhing and twisting 
done by the hose under this pressure test. If 
properly woven of the best material, the hose 
should not writhe on the table, nor should it 
warp more than 20 inches from a line drawn 
from coupling to coupling. This specification 
is practically standard and almost universally 
accepted. 

The manner in which a jacket has been 
woven influences both the direction and the 
amount of twist under pressure. If properly 
woven, all of the twist that occurs will take 
place in a direction to tighten rather than to 
loosen the couplings. The advantage of this, 
or rather the disadvantage of having the twist 
in the opposite direction, is self-evident. If 
the cover is correctly woven, practically all 
specifications and hose manufacturers agree 
that the twist should not exceed two turns in 
a 50-foot length. The less twist the better. 

ADDITIONAL PRESSURE TESTS 

Provision is also made for a test of one 
length in ten with the hose kinked. Under this 
test the threads of the cotton cover must not 
break below a pressure of 350 pounds per 
square inch. This test has a great bearing 
upon the character of the cotton jacket, since 
a jacket of poor quality could not stand up 
under it. 

Altho fire hose will seldom be used at a 
pressure of over 350 pounds, yet under some 
circumstances a higher pressure than this 
might be reached and the bursting pressure 
not only will determine the ability of the hose 
to withstand these higher pressures, but also 
will go far in determining the quality of the 
material used thruout. It is almost universal 
to specify a bursting pressure of not less than 
600 pounds per square inch. Tests made in 
New York City on various kinds of hose indi- 
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cate that the better grades will stand up un- 
der a pressure of from 33% per cent to 100 per 
cent more than this. 

FRICTION LOSS 

Not all of the specifications examined limit 
the loss from friction under standard condi- 
tions, but as this loss has a great bearing on 
the serviceability of the hose, as well as its 
vitality, it has been included in the proposed 
specifications for Rochester. If the friction 
loss is excessive, it not only means that dif- 
ficulty will be experienced in obtaining the 
required amount of water thru several con- 
nected lengths without a pressure higher than 
can be reached by an ordinary engine, but it 
may also mean an inferior grade of lining. If 
the rubber is not smooth and well vulcanized 
the loss will be excessive. Furthermore, if 
the rubber is not firmly attached to the cotton 
jacket it is more than probable that pressure 
will run it up the hose, and thus not only 
cause a stoppage in the flow, but ruin the hose 
entirely. 

The standard specification for friction loss 
calls for a loss not to exceed 8 pounds per 
50-foot length when a flow of 250 gallons per 
minute is maintained thru an_ inch-and-an- 
eighth nozzle. 


PHYSICAL TESTS OF THE RUBBER LINING 

In order that the rubber lining may not be 
pushed up under pressure, as stated above, it 
is necessary that there shall be perfect adhe- 
sion of the lining to the inner cotton cover. 
To insure this, the standard test is that a 
weight of 12 pounds shall not cause the rubber 
to strip away from the cotton cover at a 
greater rate than one inch per minute when a 
test piece of one-and-one-half inches in width 
is used. The representatives of several hose 
manufacturers have stated that even a greater 
adhesion than this can easily be had, but this 
test is the standard of the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, of New York City, of the Navy and 
of several other specifications. 

Something of the nature of the rubber com- 
pound may. be learned from the test to deter- 
mine permanent elongation. This test is that 
when a test piece of the lining is stretched 
from 2 to 10 inches, and held for ten minutes, 
the permanent elongation shall not exceed 25 
per cent ten minutes after release. If the per- 
manent elongation is greater than this, it may 
indicate a partially oxidized compound. The 
effect is the same as in a rubber band which 
has been exposed to the air for some time. 

There is considerable variation in the re- 
quired tensile strength of the lining. The 
Navy specification has been recommended. 


CHEMICAL TESTS 
Rubber chemistry is considerably involved 
and highly technical. There are many tests 
which might be required, but it is believed 
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specifications should be as simple as possible. 
Lherefore, tests proposed in the specifications 
submitted are believed to be so designed as to 
accomplish the desired results with a minimum 
of time and expense for analysis. 

The chief chemical determination is, of 
course, the amount of pure gum rubber in 
the compound. It seems to be an opinion gen- 
erally held by the best rubber chemists that 
approximately 45 per cent pure gum rubber is 
sufficient to assure a first-grade compound. 
This percentage varies considerably in different 
brands of hose, and the limit is set to make 
sure that manufacturers will bid on their first 
grade hose. 

The next in importance to the gum rubber 
present is the amount of sulphur. Sulphur is 
used for vulcanizing the three calendered 
sheets composing the rubber lining. It is the 
general belief that not more than 3% per cent 
by weight of the total compound is necessary 
properly to vulcanize. Of course, there will 
be some free sulphur or sulphur in excess of 
that actually needed for vulcanizing. This ex- 
cess or free sulphur is a very active oxidizing 
agent, is consequently an undesirable element, 
and its quantity should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is believed that the free sulphur com- 
ponent can easily be kept under 1 per cent by 
weight of the total compound. 

The third chemical test proposed is that for 
acetone extract. This is very important, since 
it shows conclusively the amount of recovered 
rubber or rubber substitutes incorporated in 
the compound. The specifications state that 
no rubber substitutes shall be used, but unless 
the acetone extract test is made there can be 
no certainty of this. It is believed that acetone 
extract in excess of 4 per cent by weight of 
the total compound indicates the presence of 
enough recovered rubber or rubber substitutes 
seriously to affect the nature of the lining. 


GUARANTEEE AND AFFIDAVITS 

Altho it is believed that these specifica- 
tions will bring a first-grade fire hose, it is 
customary for manufacturers to furnish a 
written guarantee. It is believed that a guar- 
antee of three years, the usual period, will in- 
sure the city against loss thru failure of un- 
tested hose lengths, acceptance having been 
based on the results of tests of other lengths. 

Wherever a guarantee is required, disputes 
are apt to arise in case of claims. A provision 
is therefore made for reference to arbitrators 
in such cases. This is believed fair to both 
the buyer and seller. 

While no tests of the yarn used in the manu- 
facture of the cotton cover are required, it is 
believed that in order to protect the city the 
contractor should furnish affidavits from the 
manufacturer of the hose and from the manu- 
facturer of the yarn to the effect that the yarn 
and cotton are of the kind and strength 
specified. 
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A Symposium on “Industrial Incubator” 
Buildings 


Reports of the Provisions Made in Various Cities for the Economical, Adequate 
Housing of a Number of Small] Industries Under One Roof 


HE following symposium is presented 
T for the benefit of commercial or- 
ganizations which might desire to 
ulvocate the construction of industrial in- 
cubator buildings in their respective cities. 
The term “industrial incubator” has come 
to be applied to that class of factory build- 
ing in which a number of infant industries 
are “hatched out” and placed on a firm 
financial basis thru the economies which are 
made possible when several factories are 
housed under one roof. In a modern, thor- 
oly fireproof factory building of this type, 
in which the small manufacturer takes onl) 
such space as he requires, he secures econo- 
mies and physical comforts that are usually 
enjoyed only by large organizations. Since 
he is not obliged to make a large building 
investment at the outset, he is free to use 
his entire capital to operate and expand his 
business. 

lhe enterprises are usually conducted on 
the theory that, when the tenants outgrow 
their space in the industrial building, they 
will erect buildings of their own and leave 
places for other struggling manufacturers 
who are anxious to make a beginning. This 
is not the invariable rule, however. In 
some instances, more space is taken in the 
industrial building and they remain there 
indefinitely. In the cities where such build- 
ings are in operation all the available space 
is ordinarily rented promptly, which proves 
that manufacturers realize how important 
are the advantages offered. 

The industrial incubator movement seems 
to have made exceptional progress in Cleve- 
land, where the Bradley Estate operates 
twenty-six factory buildings, and the oper- 
ations of the Perry-Payne Estate are nearly 
as extensive. Alva Bradley, the Sec- 
retary of the Bradley Estate, has sent to 
THe AMERICAN City the following outline 
of what he considers to be the best proce- 
dure in construéting buildings of that char- 
acter: 

The building should be situated on a cor- 
ner lot 100 by 165 feet, and should consist 
of seven floors and one-half basement, the 
first floor to be 6 feet above the street level. 


rhere should be at least one passenger and 
one large freight elevator. There should 
be a hall extending thru the building from 
one end to the other. Two stairways should 
be placed in the building, one at the front 
and one at the rear. There should be a light 
well at one of the rear corners. In gen- 
eral, such a building should be of concrete 
construction of the mushroom type, with 
150 pounds’ carrying capacity and with a 
20-foot span. The hall on the first floor 
should be 20 feet in width; on the upper 
floors the width may be reduced to 10 feet. 
The extra to feet is thus made available 
for additional renting space and for toilet 
facilities. 

An indefinite number of tenants may be 
accommodated when the buildings are con- 
structed on what is called the unit system. 
Briefly, this is as follows: Pillars are placed 
at 20-foot intervals along the entire length 
of the building, and the plumbing is car- 
ried up thru the alternate pillars. This 
gives a unit of 20 by 40 feet, and by placing 
partitions as desired it is possible to ac- 
commodate businesses of various sizes and 
to expand any existing business in accord- 
ance with its needs. 

The successful conduct of such a build- 
ing, Mr. Bradley states, depends somewhat 
upon the value of the land, as on land that 
costs over $500 per front foot it is difficult 
to operate such a building profitably. 


The part that is frequently taken by com- 
mercial organizations in these movements 
when they have not actually initiated the 
construction of the incubator buildings is 
to cooperate with the owners in placing de- 
sirable manufacturing industries in them. 


In gathering information for this article, 
letters were sent to the secretaries of com- 
mercial organizations in a number of cities 
in which industrial incubator buildings were 
known to exist, and the following descrip- 
tions are based on data furnished by the 
commercial organizations or by the pro- 
prietors of the enterprises. 


Atpany, N. Y¥.—The Albany Industrial 


Building was built as the result of a move- 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, ALBANY, N. Y¥ partly of glass oo ii 
- are two passenger ind | 
ment started. within the Chamber of Com- two freight elevators in each unit il 
nerce. The Chamber, as an organization, did stairways and elevator shafts are enclos« 
not undertake the project, but certain of its it concrete tower extending to the top of t 
members, headed by Peter D. Kiernan, who _ building, which makes these exits most efficic 
< was the president of the Chamber at that fire escapes in cases of emergency The build 
time, conceived the idea of erecting a building ing has two commodious freight halls, where 
which would have the character of an indus all incoming and outgoing freight is handled 
trial incubator where manufacturers desiring by a staff of porters maintained by the build "4 
a comparatively small amount of space could ing company without expense to the tenants 
he. housed. Gas, water and electricity are furnished at | 
Che building is four stories in height, of re- nominal charge. The building is heated ' ! 
inforced concrete, faced with brick; it is di central heating plant in the basement P } 
vided into twelve sections, and the total floor _ ticular attention has been given to ventilat } 
space is about 60,000 square feet. The rental and sanitation. 
harge for each section is $1,200 per annum, The building company has provided a roon i 
including heat. The electric current used for } 
power is billed in a lump sum to the owners ; 
“te of the building, the Albany Commercial Com | 
pany, which in turn bills each individual ten | 
ant. By bulking the consumption in this man } 
ner the tenants are able to secure a rate of | 
134 cents per kilowatt hour. A sprinkler sys 
« tem is installed, which gives the building a very 
low insurance rate. 
\ railroad siding runs along the rear of the 
building. It connects with all of the railroad 
lines running thru Albany. There is an agree- i 
ment between the different railroads by which 
each absorbs the switching charges from the ! 
5 other lines. Cars can be moved directly from 
: the building to the various docks and wharves. f 
; The building was erected by about two hun- i 
dred citizens of Albany, who subscribed $200,- 
000, the building costing approximately $18s5,- 
ooo complete. All of the tenants are new con- 
cerns in Albany, which proves that the judg- 
ment of the originators of the plan was good. 
‘he building has now been placed upon a 
profitable basis, and the company will in the 
near future declare a dividend. 1] 
4 3aLTIMORE, Mp.—The first unit of the Bal- 
: timore Industrial Building was completed in f 
July, 1912, and the second unit in March, 1914 ‘ 
: The building is of steel “I” beam fireproof 
j concrete construction. It is seven stories high 


ind has a large rentable basement. Wood was rHE INDUSTRIAL RUILDING IN BALTIMOR! 
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n freight wari 
ly t ks aw the building entire building and are included in the rental 
lhe Pugh Building is ten stories high, built charge 
f natural st ind 1 force nerete. It Intercommunication is provided by seven- 
ntains tely 420,000 square feet of teen elevators. Three passenger and four 
r space. ¢ led 42,000 square feet to the freight elevators run from the bottom to the 
] f identical l dimensio! s top ol! the building The others operate be- 
nd « ented 1 different concern. Al tween two or three floors each. The building 
nost all 1ese are clothing manufacturers is constructed of fireproof material and is 
who re e ide working ditions, such as further protected by a sprinkler system on each 
istant and su ent power, light, heat and floor, with gravity and pressure tanks on the 
ntilatiot All these are supplied for the root An underground reservoir and fire 


pumps in the basement are 











provided to forestall a 
shortage of water in case 
of accident to the city’s 
water supply. These pre- 
cautions made it possible 
to secure an insurance rate 
on the contents of the 
building of about 6 cents 
per $100, 

The undertaking has 
proved profitable for both 
tenants and owners. The 
building was fully rented 
almost immediately after 
its construction, and in the 
ten years of its existence 
there have been few 
changes in tenants. For 
the owners the returns 
amount to about 4% per 
cent on the investment. 

Detroit, Micu.—The 
Marquette Building was 
erected to fill the great 
need that had been felt for 








some time in Detroit for 


THE HAVERHILL (MASS.) BUILDING ASSOCIATION FACTORIES a place in which to accom- 
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THE HOBOKEN (N., J.) FACTORY TERMINAL track facilities Sidings 
for the mayjorit f the 
modate small manufacturing enterprises. The ve factories are not necessary, since they 
building was opened in November, 1916. usually ship much less than carload lots t 
The facilities for handling freight permit the any one point daily 


loading and unloading of merchandise with the 
utmost rapidity. There is a large drive-in 
platform in the alley at the rear of the build 
ing, which will sustain ten carloads of material 
Leading off the platform is a large freight elk 
vator having a capacity of to tons. The truck 
drivers can unload their merchandise on this 
platform, have it signed for and leave. When 
goods are to be shipped out of the building, 
the material can be sent down in the elevator 
an hour or two in advance of the arrival of 
the truck driver and loaded on the platform 
for collection by him. 

Over 60 per cent of the wall space is occu- 
pied by windows. The entire interior is plas- 
tered and painted white. 


It should be emphasized that the ere 
the new factories did not work a har 
the older type of factory, as it was feared 
would be the case Wi 


th all the new tf lities 
that have been provided, the present Chamber 
f Commerce has received requests for 50,000 
square feet of floor space more tha 1s | 
able. New store fronts, a larger number of 
tenement houses. and general prosperity | 
followed the erection of the industrial build 
ings. The growth of the manufacturin 
cerns has been an interesting feature Small 
establishments have been able to move int 
better buildings, while still smaller ones have 
taken the space vacated, and the continual 





Light and airy toilet rooms 
for men and for women 
have been provided, with 
the most approved type of 
fixtures Each tenant’s 
space is enclosed within 
fireproof walls. The build- 
ing is equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers and is 
fireproof thruout. In ad- 
dition to the large freight 
elevator referred to, there 
are two passenger ele- 
vators and one passenger 
and freight combination 
car. There are gas and 
air connections on each 
floor. 

The space is leased in 
parcels of not less than 
2,000 square feet. There 
are approximately 13,000 
square feet on each floor 














HAVERHILL, Mass.— 
With the rapid growth of 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING IN READING, PA 
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the tenant in the handling 
of freight by rail between 
the car and the tenant's 
floor on either incoming or 
outgoing shipments. This 
service is performed by 
men employed by the rail- 
road. 

READING, Pa.—An in- 
dustrial incubator building 
of five floors. containing 
97,000 square feet of floor 
space, has been erected in 
Reading. Tho the build 
ing has only recently been 
completed, more than &3,- 
ooo square feet of space 
is already in use. There 
are at present four tenants, 
who are engaged in light 
manufacturing. The con 
struction of the building 
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THE TOLEDO FAC 
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re erected 
service 18 


on a bulkhead at 
available They 
ourteenth Street 
also directly on 
Hoboken Shore Road, which 

immediately adjoining the 


can be had from nine rail- 


They are 


buildings. There is no cost to 





was privately financed. The 
structure is of brick with 
substantial, slow - burning 
wooden floors and _ steel 
frames with modern ventilating 
Excellent shipping facilities have 
been obtained because of the close proximity 
to both the Reading and the Pennsylvania 
railroads. 


IELD, OHIO 


sash window 
devices. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ounto.—The Shuey Factories 
Building is five stories high, H-shape, and of 
reinforced and glass construction 
Steel window sash of special form, fireproof 
stairways, elevators enclosed with 


concrete 


fireproof 
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TORIES BUILDING 


doors, metal doors between sections, all tend 
to confine any possible fire to the spot where 
it may originate. The building is also equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. The fireproof con- 
struction makes possible a minimum insurance 
rate—from 7 to 13 cents 

lhe shape of the building makes each room 
as light as the others and the centers of the 
rooms almost as light as the sides. The win- 
dow arrangement lengthens the working day 
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with natural light from one to two hours as 
compared with the working day in improperly 
lighted buiklings. 

Special care has been taken to assure a com- 
fortable temperature and an abundance oi 
fresh ait The entire building is uniformly 
ind continuously heated, insuring against cold 
mornings with the consequent lost time while 
materials and employes are “warming 


up 
\utomatic temperature control gives t 


each 
tenant's room the degree of temperature 
idapted to his special needs. 

Kach floor is provided with toilets for men 
and for women. Special fans assure complete 
ventilation, The elevators make all the floors 
equally convenient for the workers. An emer- 
gency room, properly equipped for first aid in 
ase of sickness or accident, is maintained by 
the owners. Gas, low-pressure steam and 
water are secured at minimum cost wherever 
needed. The freight elevator is large enough 
to receive a truck and is constructed to lift 
very heavy loads. The elevators connect 
directly with the shipping platform, so that 
express and freight, both incoming and out- 


going, may be handled without delay. 


Potepo, On1o.—The Toledo Factories Build 
ing is the outgrowth of an investigation by the 
loledo Commerce Club into the difficulties 
confronting small manufacturing concerns in 
finding suitable factory space for carrying on 
their business under favorable conditions. It 
has become an important element in the com- 
munity and has been profitable as an invest- 
ment. 

lhe building was planned to give the em- 
ployes a maximum of light and ventilation in 
order to make their work efficient and health 
ful. It was also planned with a view to safe 
guarding the workers and increasing their out- 
put. With its green grass, beautiful Boston 
ivy and attractive outlook, the building is in 
great contrast to the ordinary, old type of 
factory building, 

The structure is waterproof and is built of 
fire-resisting materials. It is equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, which render both the 
buildings and the stock proof against the 
spread of fire. The concrete construction is 
of such rigidity that there is no perceptible 
vibration, altho rapidly moving, high-speed 
machines are used by a number of the tenants 

Equitable heating and perfect ventilation are 
secured thru the operation of a fan-blast sys- 
tem automatically controlled and so arranged 
that each tenant may regulate his own tem- 
perature. There are separate toilet rooms on 
each floor, and these are equipped with special 
ventilation fixtures thru which the foul air is 
drawn by means of exhaust fans. 

The smoke consuming device is one of the 
most efficient in the city. Great care is exer- 
cised to prevent any appreciable precipitation 
of soot over the adjoining property. The 
power plant itself is maintained at the high- 
est point of efficiency. For this reason it has 
been possible to make the cost of heating the 
building very low, so that the attention of 
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Courtesy of Monks & Johnsor irchitects, B 


THE BURGESS LANG INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
IN WORCESTER, MASS 


heating experts all over the country has been 
attracted to the plant. 

The rentals are moderate and include all the 
charges except for power and supplies, and a 
low rate is allowed the tenant for these. Ele 
tricity, steam, gas, water and compressed at 
are furnished thru individual lines. 

Worcester, Mass.—The Burgess Lang In- 
dustrial Building is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, and contains eight stories and a base 
ment. It is well anchored upon 3,000 con 
crete piles, each of which is sunk to a depth 
of 60 feet. The building occupies a corner ot 
land having an area of 21,083 square teet 
Each floor has 18,000 square feet of rentabl 
space. - 

The building was designed to afford a max 
mum of light and to reduce to a minimum 
the cost of operation and of danger from fire 
The windows occupy more than 70 per cent 
of the wall space, and the top floor is equipped 
with skylights. As a fireproofing measure, the 
building was constructed with brick curtain 
walls beneath the windows, and the floors and 
stairways are of concrete The only wood 
work the building contains is in the floor 
ering and such partitions, with their trin 
mings, as were necessary to separate the 
rious departments 

The building is operated by electricity ; and 
heat, water, gas and live steam are provided 
There are shafting- inserts 4 feet apart in the 
ceilings on every floor. These run in all di- 
rections, and each shaft has a capacity of 5 
tons ; 

Special attention was paid to making the 


building thoroly sanitary. The floors are 12 
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for the workers ust chutes are pro 
ided n each floor to receive the sweepings 
I hese nveniences make it possible to keep 
the floors clean practically all the time 


rhe fireproof construction and the extensive 
‘lass surface have served to largely eliminate 
from the tenants’ overhead expenses the item 
f fire insurance on the one hand and that of 
rtificial light on the other 

The Burgess Lang Industrial Building was 
erected as a result of the if the Wor 
ester Chamber of Commerce to secure addi 
tional factory space for growing industries 


efforts 


lhe Bush Terminal, located in Brooklyn, 
i 
in THe AMERICAN City in June, 1914, en- 
titled “A 


and Freight 


was described in an illustrated article 


W arehouse 
In this was 


Factory, 
Terminal Plant.” 


Combined 
presented the “Bush idea” of a logical rem- 
ey for street and dock congestion in large 
cities. The Bush Terminal is an industria! 
incubator operated on an extensive scale. 
from cities in 
which companies have been organized for 
incubator 
buildings and where the structures will be 
erected in the near future 

The Warren Industrial De- 
velopment Company has purchased five acres 


lhe following items are 


the construction of industrial 


WARREN, PA 


of desirably located land on which will soon 
be erected an industrial incubator building 
he company was organized thru the initiative 
of the Chamber of 4 


the authorized capital stock 


Warren ‘ommerce. Of 
if $50,000, $35,000 
has been subscribed 

Che plans are fully worked out, and the first 
unit of the series will be a building 60 by 210 
feet. The 


strong construction to permit of raising the 


building will be of sufficiently 
roof and adding one or more floors, if neces- 
Unless, 
a change of that kind advantageous, it is likely 
that further 


sary however, special reasons make 


extensions will take the form of 
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ne or more entirely separate structures, so 


located with relation to each other that there 


may be central heating, water supply and 


sewer systems. 

The first building will be thoroly modern and 
Daylight 
lighting by means of steel sash of the mod- 


of brick and concrete construction. 


ern type will be a feature. The plans include 
an independent water supply and sewer system, 
a complete heating plant and the use of elec- 
tric motors for power. Natural gas is avail- 
able for heating. 

[he majority of those who subscribed for 
the stock of the company did so from a sense 
of community pride and without regarding the 
enterprise as a potentially profitable one. It 
is the aim, nevertheless, to create a business 
that will net the stockholders at least 6 per 
cent 


Paterson, N. J.—The Paterson Industrial 
Development Company, capitalized at $250,000, 
was organized recently as a result of the activi- 
ties of the Committee on Industries of the 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
pany’s primary object is to construct factory 
buildings which will supply rentable space for 
the male-employing industries that it hopes to 
attract to Paterson. The city needs more of 
such industries in order that all the available 
female help may be released for its silk and 
shirt-waist manufacturing establishments, 
which are growing very rapidly. And it was 
thought desirable to bring more male-employ- 
ing industries to the city in order that the town 
might not be predominantly female in popula- 
tion. The silk industry alone gives employ- 
ment to nearly 25,000 female operatives. 

The company has purchased 116 lots on the 
Erie Railroad as the site for the proposed 
buildings. The contract for the first of the 
eight buildings which it is planned to erect was 
awarded to a Philadelphia company in No- 
vember, 1916. The structure will cost about 
$210,000, exclusive of the land; it will be four 
stories high and will contain about 100,000 
square feet of floor space. The building will 
probably be ready for occupancy about Sep- 
tember 1, 1917. 





Municipal Building Contracts 


Where the contract for construction of a 
municipal building provided that in case the 
contractor should become in default in per- 
formance, the city might either sue for dam- 
ages for the breach or take over the work 
at the contractor’s expense, it was proper 
for the city, on the contractor’s failing to 
complete performance, to agree with his 


creditors that a committee of their number 
might complete the work and receive the 
balance remaining due on the contract, less 
outstanding liens, except that on satisfac- 
tion of all claims the contractor would be 
entitled to any remaining balance. (New 


York Supreme Court, Erie County Equity 
Term; Federal Heating Co. vs. City of Buf- 
falo; 163 New York Supplement, 336.) 
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Cooperation Between a Public Library and 
Civic Organizations 


By W. Dawson Johnston 
Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 


OO much credit cannot be given 
£ women’s clubs for what they have 
done toward establishing public 
libraries, especially in the smaller towns 
and cities. With the development of libra- 
ries, however, it is evident that other civic 
organizations must have a part in this mod- 
ern educational movement if the libraries 
are to be the popular institutions which 
they are intended to be, and particularly 
if they are to serve more than the ordinary 
needs of the community. Women have 
thought of the library as representing the 
commonwealth of learning, and have em- 
phasized the cultural value of its collections 
and activities; men, on the other hand, 
expect of it special collections and special 
service. The classics are «ll very well for 
persons of leisure, and especially for women 
and children, but men of affairs have no 
time for books, they say; they want infor- 
mation, comprehensive and up-to-date upon 
all civic and industrial questions of the 
time. 

This demand, which is more or less mas- 
culine, more or less reasonable, and more 
or less noisy, has led to the establishment of 
legislative and municipal reference libraries 
in state and city, either separately or as 
a part of existing libraries, to the organ- 
ization of useful arts and business depart- 
ments or branches in the more progressive 
city libraries, and to the location of travel- 
ing libraries relating to industrial and busi- 
ness subjects in industrial plants and busi- 
ness houses. 

The St. Paul Public Library building is 
one of the conspicuous monuments of such 
civic spirit. On March 5, 1912, it was 
announced that Mr. J. J. Hill would give 
the sum of $700,000 for the building and 
endowment of a reference library if the 
city would secure a site and proceed with 
the erection of a building for general library 
purposes. The Association of Commerce 
took up the question the same day and 
appointed a committee to conduct a cam 
paign for funds for the purchase of the 
site. On the 21st final reports were made 


and the campaign closed, more than the 
$100,000 needed for the purchase of the sit 
having been secured. 

Men of affairs are, however, less inter 
ested in collecting books and housing them 
than they are in making them useful, and 
especially in such publicity as will guaran- 
tee the greatest and widest use. This is 
well illustrated by two incidents in the re 
cent history of the Toledo Public Library 
In 1915 the Retail Merchants’ Board pre 
sented 300 business books to the library and 
distributed 10,000 book-lists among clerks 
employed by members of the Board. Not 
content with this, in the following year the 
Toledo Commerce Club's public library 
committee arranged for a general publicity 
week. The publicity campaign included the 
placing of large display circulars in every 
street car, the distribution of circulars thru 
the boxes provided for the purpose in the 
street cars, exhibits of books and posters in 
some vacant store windows, the running of 
slides in motion picture shows, the printing 
and distribution of special lists, and general 
newspaper publicity, including a_ special 
library number of the Commerce Club 
News, a four-page weekly bulletin which 
reaches nearly 4,000 Toledo business men 

The year before, the Town Criers, a clu) 
of advertising men in St. Paul, had con- 
ducted a similar campaign for the estab- 
lishment of a business department in the 
Public Library of that city. The manager 
of the St. Paul Daily News having offered 
to publish a special edition of the newspaper, 
the club organized an editorial staff. The 
Mayor of the city issued a proclamation 
calling attention to the civic importance of 
the movement and appointed June 17 as 
Town Criers library day, and posters an 
nouncing it were placed in store windows 

The special library edition of the News 
consisted of the regular edition of the news 
paper enclosed in a special four-page sec 
tion devoted to the Town Criers and their 
library project. This section contained ar- 
ticles on the business library, on libraries in 
business establishments and similar mate- 
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rial. Among them were 
interviews with promi- 
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TOWN CRIERS CLUB 


nent business men, edi- 
torials, and verse. USINESS 
The business section 


of the city was districted 
and each Town Crier, a 
newsboy for the time, 
assigned a route. The 
automobiles that carried 
tht Criers from the News 
office to their 


An Index to Recent Books and Articles in 
Magazines 


Issued by the Town Criers Club in the interest pe Bente 
Men's Division of the Si. Paul Public 


SPRAGUE W. 
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of Interest to Business Men 


age Chairman, ALLAN ” _ ESTERS, 
. OLDHAM, Library Commit 





several “Tell me what you read and I'll tell you what you are.” 





districts were decorated Vol. 1 
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with signs reading HEADING OF THE 
“Town Criers Library 
Edition, Daily News.” 


Each Crier wore a large round tag bearing 
the same legend, and also carried a coin 
box. Many newspapers sold at a premium, 
and as a result over $400 was raised for the 
establishment of the business library. 

The initiative in all this was taken by the 
Town Criers, but soon other organizations 
of business men were interested in the 
matter. Among these were the Association 
of Office Men, the Salesmanagers Associa- 


Articles of Interest to Business Men in the Current Business 
Periodicals on File at the St. Paul Public Library. 


TOWN CRIERS’ MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 


CURRENT BUSINESS LITERABURE 


tion, the Association of Credit Men, the 
Institute of Banking, the Insurance Ex- 
change, the Real Estate Board, the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, the Transportation Associa- 
tion, the Commercial Club, the Rotary 
Club, and the Association of Commerce. 
All of these associations, thru their li- 
brary committees, literature committees, 
or executive committees, are making the 
business library their library. They are 
assisting in the selection 
of books of special inter- 
est to members, and in 


Accounting 


U_ S. Commerce Department. Prop- 

erty accounting. Sept. 8, 1916, p. 9 

: (Dept circular 204, 2nd edition) (153) 

Industrial Accounting. fF J Knoeppel 

C PA The —— of Accountancy, 

§ Dec, p. 417-432 = An excellent article 

on modern scientific management (154) 

Credit Conditions in South American 

Countries. James Mathews, the 

; Journal of Accountancy, Dec, p 443- 

450. An address delivered before the 

: New York State Society of Public Ac 
\ countants, October, 1916 (155) 

Oat and Responsibilities of 

Accountants. J E Masters, 

o P. A., The Journal of Accountancy, 

Dec., p. 433-442 An address at the 

opening of the Worcester School ot 

Accountancy and Busines$ Adminis 

tration. 1916 (156). 


Advertising 


Some Essentials in Advertising Ar 

thur Lund, Efficiency Society Journal, 

Dec., p. 656-667. This article will in- 

terest advertising men from a little 

on viewpoint and is worth while 

Retail Sales, Profits, Stocks and A - 

vertising Increase. Mac Martin. As 

a Advertising, Jan 1917 p 11 
) 


A the Premiums to Build 
pate Novelty News, Jan. 1917, 
p. 4-20. A series of articles showing 
specific a and experiences in 


business building by means of prem- 
jums. (159). 


oo 
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How to Use the 
tising. Novelty News, Jan 1917, p. 
76-121 Telling of methods that have 
Gone successful in various business 
(165). 

Advertising When Competition Is 
Shut Off = Printers Ink, Jan 11, p 25 
(166). 

Stimulating Dairy Farming with 
Advertising. Wallace MacMonnies 
Advertising & Selling December, p 
9. A unique campaign of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, for id Cows 
that is doing big work (167) 

A Retailers Conclusive , Agrmnente 
for Handling Advertised Goods. 
Harry Spencer, Judicious Advertising, 
168) Proves advertising an economy 


How We Know What Ouf Salesman 
Promise Our Dealers. Jean R. Kinder, 
ma Advertising, Dec., p 21-23 


Ity in Adver- 


Buying 
U. S. Markets and Rural ization 
Office Survey of t a 3 4 


tive stores in the United States; by 

A. Bexell, Hector MacPherson rhe 

H Kerr, Nov 3, 1916, 32. (Ag- 

riculture Dept. Bulletin $54.) 

Relation between primary se ices 

and qualities of cotton py en Thylor, 

Nov. 24, 1916 

Dept. Bulletin Ssh) Taciuden lists 

‘ont ture Department publications 

ting to cotton. 

Marketing and distribution of western 
muskmelons in 1915; by O. W. Schleuss- 

ner and C. W. Kitchen. Oct. 31, 1916 


PART OF A PAGE FROM THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 





“BUSINESS BOOKS” 


bringing them to their at- 
tention thru bulletins, an- 
nouncements, and other- 
wise. Their program com- 
mittees plan for talks on 
the business library and 
on business literature. 
They have symposiums on 
the best business books 
and on the best recent 
business books, and they 
have book reviews. 

And in order that noth- 
ing might be left to be de- 
sired, the Town Criers 
finally inaugurated a 
monthly bulletin of cur- 
rent business literature. 
This was entitled “Busi- 
ness Books: An Index to 
Recent Books and Articles 
in Magazines of Interest 
to Business Men.” It is 
distributed to all members 
of the more important and 
representative business 
organizations of the city. 


Civic Work of Educational Institutions 


= - 








Training the Young in Civic Duties 


School and Commercial Club Combine to Make Children Active Citizens 
By R. P. Crawford 


Epitor’s Note.—One of the reasons why the civic activities carried on by school chil- 
dren often lack fire is that they are considered as a kind of school exhibition, accom- 
plished thru voluntary coéperation of zealous pupils or the personal force of the teachers 
In many such activities, the children do not feel that they are performing serious civic 
duties, but rather that they are giving their effort to the city as a donation. In the newer 
programs, however, cities are beginning to make the children conscious that they, too, have 
obligations to the city. They are assigning them definite tasks and emphasizing that neglect 
on their part to keep the school grounds clean or to aid in a city health campaign is just as 
much a breach of citizenship as the neglect to vote on the part of adults. Moreover, when 
city authorities, or, as in this case, a body of business men, recognize the work of the school 
children as cordially as they would recognize the work of city officials, the activity is taken 
out of the realm of mere school work. This point of view in extra-curricular work begets 
a sense of obligation that does not begin at maturity, but which begins in childhood and 
ripens into a habit. Is there any reason why a child of ten cannot be made to understand 
that his shirking in a clean-up campaign will lead to an expenditure of effort on the part of 
older citizens and of money by the city?—that he is not a patriot if he does not assume the 


obligations of citizenship? 


BOUT three years ago the school au- 
A thorities and the officers of the 
Commercial Club of Lincoln, Neb., 
sought to codperate in giving the boys of 
the city a definite way in which to apply the 
principles of good citizenship. That was the 
beginning of the Junior Civic and Indus- 
trial League, an organization sponsored by 
the Lincoln Commercial Club and the Lin- 
coln public schools, and which now numbers 
in its membership about 1,500 boys of the 
city. Approximately the same number are 
enlisted in a similar girls’ society. Loyalty 
to one’s city, first-hand study of the oppor- 
tunities for employment, close connection 
between the public schools and the com- 
munity, and, probably most important of all, 
teaching the members to aid in meeting the 
civic needs of the city, are the principles 
emphasized. 

Any boy in the fifth grade or above may 
become a member of the club in his school. 
Membership in the boys’ league varies from 
about 20 in some outlying schools to more 
than 300 in the high school. Loyalty and 
civic pride are the special features of the 


society, and each boy, upon being admitted 
to the league, repeats the Ephebic oath as 
follows: 

“We will never bring disgrace to this, our 
city, by-any act of dishonesty or cowardice 
We will fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city, both alone and with many. We 
will revere and obey the city’s laws and do our 
best to incite a like respect and reverence in 
those above us who are prone to annul or set 
them at naught. We will strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. Thus 
in all these ways we will transmit this city 
not only not less, but greater, better and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 


Following Up the Good Impulse 

Each Thursday morning at 9.30, one or 
two of the clubs hold a meeting at the Com- 
mercial Club. The spacious banquet hall is 
filled with chairs, and the fore part of the 
morning is devoted to a short talk by a 
business or professional man on some sub- 
ject connected with business or professional 
life or civic duty. Following the meeting 
the boys visit the State Capitol, Court 
House, University, or perhaps a newspaper 
or milling company, or any one of a large 
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number of institutions business houses 
into whose line of work a boy may gravi- 
tate or with which he will have to deal 
later on. The study of the various indus- 
tries of the city gives a boy an insight into 
the opportunities for employment and pet 
haps will lead him to make a wiser choic¢ 
when it comes time to choose a vocation 
But does it really work? Are there any 
definite results by which to judge the league 
other than its organization? During 
‘Cle an-Up Week” the work of the Woman's 
Club, Commercial Club and City Health De 
partment was largely based on the work of 
these school clubs. Che boys and girls 
sought out the unsightly places in their own 
neighborhoods and reported them to the 
committees. In many cases they went after 
the work themselves and cleaned up a va 
cant lot. Unsightly billboards and piles of 
rubbish came in for the censure of the 
young people, and better conditions resulted 


Making the Work Specific 
\s far as possible the clubs in each school 
district undertake som« specific project 
For instance, two clubs perceiving the need 
of additional lights near the school grounds 
circulated petitions among the residents 
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Needless to say, the lights were 
installed. The lights enabled the recreation 
grounds to be used later in the evening and 
also acted as a check against loafing on the 
school grounds at night. The boys of an- 
other school wrote personal letters to em- 
ployed boys in their district calling attention 
to the public night school. The girls of one 
club made themselves responsible for the 


near by. 


story hour once each week at the children’s 
orthopedic hospital, and the boys of the 
same club saw to it that sufficient money 
was provided each week to buy milk for a 
baby in a poor family. Boys belonging to 
the civic league of the Hawthorne school, 
in the suburbs of the city, laid 3,000 square 
feet of much needed cement sidewalk 
around the school building. In justice to 
the youthful cement workers it may be said 
that the walk is smooth and white and no 
cracks were evident after the frost was in 
the ground. A copper plate in the walk is 
inscribed, “Walk Laid by Hawthorne Boys.” 
The Civic Standard, a little newspaper, is 
published by the league. 


Creating Incentive by Reward 
\s an incentive to greater effort on the 
part of the boys in both studies and outside 














BOYS OF THE HAWTHORNE SCHOOL CIVIC 


These boys built 3,000 square feet of sidewalk here last 





LEAGUE, LINCOLN, NER., LAYING CEMENT 
SIDEWALK AROUND THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


May The walk is smooth and white and shows m 


signs of cracking after frost tests 
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work, an efficiency sys- 
tem was devised for a 
means of rewarding boy- 
ish accomplishments. 
The Commercial Club 
awards “efficiency cer- 
tificates” to the boys suc- 
cessful in various tests. 
The nature of this part 


Liucolu Commercial Club 
Lincoln Public Schools 
This is to Certify 


A PUPIL ATTENDING THE scHOOoL 
HAS PASSED EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED FOR ENROLLMENT 
ON THE EFFICIENCY LIST OF THE 


Bunior Civic and Industrial League 












of the work is best ex- 











plained by the following | 
letter, which in sub- [f 
stance is sent to all large | 
employers every spring: 
Dear Mr. SmitH: As an 


AND IN RECOGNITION THEREOF THIS CREDENTIAL 
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SUPERINTENDENT G0480 OF EDUCATION 








employer of young men, 
you are interested in se- 
curing those who can 
make themselves of most 
value to you and your business or profession. 
It is likewise of vital interest, not only to such 
young men themselves, but to the city as a 
whole, that they be able to give the best pos- 
sible service to their employers and to prepare 
themselves for continued efficiency and pro- 
motion. 

There are in our schools many young men 
who must begin work at an early age. It is 
the purpose of the public school, in connection 
with the Lincoln Commercial Club, to keep a 
permanent “Efficiency List” of such of these 
young men as may be able to reach a definite 
standard of reliability and efficiency. The list 
will always be available and will be sent from 
time to time to any business or professional 
man who desires it. Only such boys as have, 
on their merits, shown the following quali- 
fications are placed on the list: 

An age of fourteen years. 

Good character. 

As shown by truthfulness, obedience, 
industry, good habits. 

No boy shall be eligible who smokes (or 
drinks). If a boy has been a smoker, 
he shall show by a year’s abstinence 
from this habit that he has perma- 
nently given it up. 

Knowledge of Lincoln and Nebraska. 

As shown by his ability to pass with a 
standing of 90 per cent a test given 
upon Lincoln and Nebraska. 

Ability to write a good business letter of 
one ordinary page in legible hand 
without error in spelling. 

Ability to express himself in courteous, 
yet concise and businesslike, terms to 
his employer and business associates 

Ability to perform the four fundamental 
operations and simple fractions in 
arithmetic with speed and accuracy. 

We trust such a recommendation as this 
Efficiency List contemplates will be of service 
to you, for it is the desire of both the Com- 
mercial Club and the schools to be of the 
broadest usefulness to the community which 
supports them. 


EFFICIENCY CERTIFICATE ISSUED BY THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


If you have any suggestions as to the quali- 
fications to be desired in young men whom you 
employ, they will be very highly appreciated 
if sent to either the Secretary of the Commer- 
cial Club or to the Superintendent of Schools 

Most respectfully yours, 


W. S. WHITTEN, 
Secretary, Lincoln Commercial Club. 


FRED M. HUNTER, 
Superintendent, City Schools. 


Thrift has always been encouraged, and 
each member of the league is urged to have 
a bank account. A list of inspirational and 
vocational books has been supplied to the 
league members in order to familiarize them 
with the qualities which make for success 
and with the advantages and disadvantages 
of certain occupations. 

Members of the two leagues have been 
quick to take advantage of the opportunity 
to grow home gardens in connection with 
the school gardening plan. In the summer 
time an adequate outlet has been found for 
surplus enthusiasm in this plan, and the 
boys and girls have been able to realize a 
very substantial income in many cases. 
During the summer a market is furnished 
the young people in a central location down 
town, consisting of a row of booths. The 
market is open every Saturday morning, 
and the boys and girls are given an oppor- 
tunity to sell their produce, and of course 
they keep the money they earn. One boy, a 
member of the league, cleared $205 from his 
garden during the summer, while a twelve- 
year-old girl, who combined poultry raising 
with gardening, made $175. Scores of va- 
cant lots about the city were incidentally 
turned to good account. 
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A Page of Questions for Classroom Use 


(The page numbers mentioned refer to the April issue of Tue American Crty) 


Municipal Finance 

The Executive Budget. In what foreign 
country is the executive budget most effectively 
used? Among how many Congressional com- 
mittees is the control of Federal appropriations 
distributed in the United States? Why has the 
need for an executive budget become very 
pressing in this country during the last few 
years? Indicate how far the movement for an 
executive budget has progressed among the 
various states. Describe briefly the system of 
central control over finances in New York 
City. What are the main features of the 
British budget system? What are the essen- 
tial elements of a budget? What is meant by 
segregation of items of a budget? What are 
the disadvantages of minute segregation? 
What features of Parliamentary control over 
the administration of finances would make 
such over-segregation superfluous in England? 
What are the advantages of allowing freedom 
of transfer of appropriation funds from one 
subdivision to another? Discuss the impor- 
tance of having one individual responsible for 
planning the financial measures of a govern- 
ment, with power to defend publicly each item 
of expenditure and revenue. In what sense is 
the budget the co6rdinating factor in the com- 
munity? (pp. 381-384.) 

Single Tax. Explain the essential points of 
the system of taxation known as the single tax. 
What arguments may be advanced in support 
of the proposition that “the single tax aims to 
take from the community only that to which 
the community has a natural prior right”? 
How do unproductive sites hamper business? 
How do they raise the rents of workingmen ? 
How would the single tax operate to reduce 
to a minimum the number of unproductive 


sites? (pp. 384-386.) 


Municipal Statistics 

Population and Density. What is meant by 
“density of population”? Which American 
city has the highest density of population? In 
the average city, what percentage of the area 
is occupied as a residential district? for indus- 
trial purposes? as business districts? as rural 
or farming districts? as vacant or waste land? 
Find your city in the various tables and see 
how it compares with the other cities listed 
with respect to the various municipal activities 
mentioned. What are the principal forms of 
public utilities reported as being owned by the 
municipalities? (pp. 333-339.) 


Municipal Departments— 
Their Work 


Water-Works Management. What should 
be the attitude of the water-works employes 
towards the people? Show how a department 
may, in the performance of its duty, exas- 
perate a consumer thru neglect to get his point 
of view. How does promptness make for ef- 
ficiency in water-works management? Of what 


importance to the successful operation of 
water-works are adequate accounting records ? 
What are some of the main facts to be re- 
corded in water-works records? Why is it 
necessary to keep permanent valve records? 
How can periodical inspection of valves aid in 
decreasing the troubles usually experienced 
with these accessories? (pp. 405-407.) 


Forestry Departments. What artificial con- 
ditions tend to depress the growth of trees in 
cities? Why is pruning the most important 
process in the preservation of city trees? 
What other processes should a tree undergo 
for its preservation and growth? (pp. 373- 


374-) 
Park Cemeteries 


In what sense is the general plan and road 
system of a modern park cemetery similar to 
that of a modern real estate development? 
What has been the tendency in the design of 
monuments for cemeteries? Why are perpet- 
ual care and planting necessary in a park ceme- 
tery? Describe the organization and develop- 
ment of cemetery planning in Bloomington, III. 
(pp. 395-401.) 


Industrial Incubator Buildings. What is an 
“industrial incubator” building? What advan- 
tages do they offer to manufacturers? to the 
city? What are the specifications suggested 
for such buildings by Mr. Alva Bradley? How 


may the value of the site affect the success of — 


such a building? (pp. 350-356.) 


Vacant Lot Cultivation. About how many 
boys and girls between the ages of nine and 
sixteen are there in the United States? What 
advantages would accrue to them and to adults 
if given the opportunity to cultivate vacant 
lots? About how much produce would such 
cultivation add to the nation’s produce? What 
factors of the high cost of food supply would 
such cultivation eliminate? (pp. 401-402.) 


Public Safety 


Determining Fire Insurance Hazards. What 
climatic conditions affect the frequency of 
fires? What are the relative values of the 
main divisions of fire hazards included in the 
Grading Schedule of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters?  Criticise these values, 
giving reasons for agreeing or differing with 
the standard set by the Grading Schedule. 
(pp. 409-411.) 

Safety Isles. What are safety isles? How 
should safety isles be equipped? What advan- 
tages do they offer to trians and passen- 
gers? How do they affect the stream of traf- 
fic? Mention some places where safety isles 
are used. How should the width of a safety 
isle be determined? What should the 
of safety isles be? Where should they be lo- 
cated with respect to the street intersection? 
(pp. 342-344.) 
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EAST HIGH SCHOOL, ERIE, PA. 


Campaigning for High School Attendance 


““A Speech Made on Commencement Day Does Not Fulfill the Obligation 
of the School Authorities to Foster Further Attendance at School”’ 


N many schools and at many graduations, 
| discerning speakers preach the value of 
continuing study after completing gram- 
mar school. It is generally conceded that 
steps should be taken toward getting at- 
tendance for the high schools. What is not 
generally realized, however, is that a speech 
made on commencement day does not fulfill 
the obligation of the school authorities to 
foster further attendance at school. More 
vigorous methods must be used. Campaign- 
ing is an art. It has a well-established sci- 
ence behind it. It involves not only a first 
appeal but also the presentation of the issue 
from its various angles, careful follow-up 
work, and painstaking personal canvass. 
What enterprise would trust itself solely to 
the dubious success of one oral appeal at an 
open assembly? Yet, may it not be truly 
said that the important cause of higher edu- 
cation is often given just such scant atten- 
tion? 


Beginning Propaganda Before Graduation 


One locality which has grappled with this 
problem is the school district of Erie, Pa., 
which is under the jurisdiction of Superin- 
tendent I. B. Bush. The campaign for high 
school attendance is begun some time be- 
fore graduation, when many parents and 
pupils are doing the really decisive thinking 
about their plans. Superintendent Bush 
makes it a point to visit the eighth grade 


classrooms about a month before the close 
of the school year and to talk to the pupils 
on the value of a high school education, and 
at the same time to announce a meeting of 
all the eighth grade students to be held in 
the high school auditorium about ten days 
before the close of the school year. The 
meeting is usually held about 3.30 in the 
afternoon, and the eighth grade teachers 
take their pupils direct from the grammar 
schools to the high school auditorium 

The program carried out at this meeting 
is usually as follows: The supervisor of 
music is present and has the children sing 
together the songs which have been taught 
during the year to all the eighth grade 
pupils in the city. The Superintendent 
gives another talk on the importance of a 
high school education, using a different 
argument from that used in the first talk 
given in the classrooms. The high school 
enrollment cards are then distributed and 
the high school principal explains how they 
should be filled out. The pupils are then 
instructed to leave these cards with the 
grammar school principals when they re 
ceive their promotions. 

When the promotion lists and the high 
school enrollment cards, which have been 
filled out by the pupils, are sent to the Su- 
perintendent’s office, the lists are checked 
up and any pupil who has received promo- 
tion and has failed to fill out a card is sent 
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another card with a request to fill it out 
and return it to the superintendent's office 
at once. If there are any pupils who fail 
to respond to this request within two weeks, 
they are written a one-page letter contain- 
ing new argument for the continuance of 
their education. It follows: 


AucGust 
My dear Sir: 

In checking over the high school enrollment cards, 
1 have failed to find your card among the number. 
1 mailed you a card some time ago, but for fear it 
has been mislaid, I am enclosing another. Some few 
pupils returned their cards without signing their 
names. You may have been one of this number. In 
that case, please fill out the enclosed card and return 
it at once, as the school term opens on September —. 

1 hope you will find it possible to attend school this 
year. Nine out of ten of the boys and girls who were 
promoted to High School this year have filled out en- 
rollment cards already. More, of course, will fill out 
cards later. You can see that most of the boys and 
girls are taking advantage of the opportunities offered 
in the High Schools. If you fail to do so, you will be 
one of a small minority, and you cannot expect to com- 
pete in business life with boys and girls who have 
graduated from the High School. 

The principal of a grammar school asked twenty 
business men what chance boys or girls weuld have in 
their establishments if they had not been farther than 
the grammar school. One man said: “Why, we never 
expect anything from a boy unless he is at least a 
high school graduate, and we prefer boys that have 
had some experience in addition to this.” 

Another said: “We never hire any boy or girl for 
any kind of position who cannot show a high school 
diploma,” 

All the men seemed to think that the grammar 
school pupils would find it difficult to secure good 
positions, 

The last question asked each of the twenty men was: 
“So you think our boys and girls ought to stay in some 
kind of a school until they are seventeen or cighteen 
years old?” 

The usual answer was: “Yes, it would be time well 
spent.” 

My advice is: whatever you plan to do or be, don’t 
waste any of the years which should be spent in 
school. You can never make up for lost time. 

Hoping you will decide to enter the High School, 

am 

Yours sincerely, 


Supt. of Schools. 


Checking Up the High School Lists 

When the school term begins in the fall, 
at the end of the third or fourth day the 
high school enrollment is checked up with 
the promotion lists, and pupils who have 
failed to enroll are written a short note 
stating that classes are organized and that 
recitations are being held at the High 
School, and that they should enroll at once. 


rhe following letter was sent this year: 
Octoper 12, 1916. 
My dear Sir: 

In checking over the high school enrollment, I find 
that you have not yet entered school. lasses are or- 
ganized and recitations are being held. You should 
enroll at once, in order not to be too far behind your 
classes. 

One thousand eight hundred and twenty-one pupils 
had enrolled at the end of the first week, which was 
an increase of 312 over the number enrolled last year. 
You can see that more boys and girls each r are 
taking advantage of the opportunities which the Hi 
School offers. About 95 out of every 100 pupils w 
were promoted to the High School have already en- 
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tered. If you fail to secure a high school education, 
you will be compelled te compete with hi school 
graduates in securing positions. There will a high 
school graduate for every g position that is n. 
You can readily see that you will stand but Ihittle 
chance in competition with boys and girls with four 
years more schooling than you possess. 

The average income of the high school graduate in 
the United States is $1,000 per year. The average in- 
come of those who have not gone beyond the eighth 
grade is $450 per year. These amounts are the aver- 
age yearly income for a period of forty years, which 
is considered the average working period. 

If you have already entered some other institution 
of learning, 1 should like you to write me to that 
eftiect, 


With very best wishes, I am 
Yours sincerely, 


Supt. of Schools. 

At the end of the second week a list of 
the names and addresses of all the. pupils 
who have failed to enroll is sent to the 
grammar school principals, with the request 
that the pupils be visited by the principal 
herself, or by the eighth grade teacher, and 
urged to enter the High School. A written 
report is made by the principal on all these 
cases. If there is a possibility of securing 
them as students later, another letter is 
written at the beginning of the second sem- 
ester. In one school district having a popu- 
lation of 26,000 where this plan was used 
for four years, the high school enrollment 
exceeded by 144 pupils the high school en- 
rollment in the largest district in the state, 
which contained a population of 43,000. 
Last year the increase in the enrollment’ 
of the Erie High School was 444 as against 
140, the largest increase in any previous 
year of the school’s history. 

On February 29 of last year a High 
School Booster Week was promoted by 
Prof. John C. Diehl, Principal of the High 
School, and Mr. W. E, Dimorier, head of 
the English Department. During this week, 
upper classmen visited the eighth grade 
rooms and told the pupils about the courses 
offered in the High School and insisted 
upon their taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered there. 


The Results 

The results of last year’s campaign can- 
not be fully stated at this date. Of the 44 
pupils whose names were sent to the prin- 
cipals for investigation, it was found that 
3 had moved from the city, 21 were work- 
ing, 6 were too ill to attend school, 9 were 
attending other secondary schools, 5 were 
kept at home by parents to assist with 
household duties. From the grades 501 pu- 
pils were promoted. Of this number, 9 are 
attending other high schools, leaving 35, or 
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6.98 per cent, not continuing their education the mid-year promotions Last year this 
Che increase in the high school enroll umber was 159, making the increase in the 
ment so far this year is 298 This, of fall enrollment 285. Judging from last 
course, does not include the mid year pro- year s report, the increase this year will be 
motions which are made in February of the even greater than that of last year 
school year. The increase given for last Do not these facts offer a wealth of sug- 
vear, as well as former increases, includes gestion to school officials? 





Cleaning and Beautifying a City 


The Famous Yard and Garden Contests of Davenport, Iowa 


By O. R. Geyer 


66 HE City with the Cleanest Alleys” petition has 
is a description which has been that it has attracted national attention, and 
applied to Davenport, Iowa, since __ its 

that city inaugurated its annual yard and new municipal spirit throughout the West 

garden contest four years ago. Under the lhe Garden Club is the outgrowth of a 

impetus of.cash and honor awards, several su 


ggestion made three years ago that the 
thousand citizens of Davenport are joining business men get behind a City Beautiful 


succeeded to such an extent 


influence is doing much to introduce a 


hands each summer in a movement to make campaign of some sort. The members of 


their city one of the cleanest and most _ the 


Rotary Club promptly subscribed $300 
beautiful cities in the country 


This con for cash prizes, and set about conducting a 

















THE PREMISES OF THE FIRST-PRIZI 


WINNER IN THE YARD CONTES!1 
The owners, a lady of 68 and her husband of 


70, spend most of their time working in their yard and 
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publicity campaign which left no one in the 
entire city in ignorance concerning the new 
movement. Novel slogans, such as “Be It 
Ever So Humble, Make It Attractive,” 
“You Win if You Lose,” and “Make Your 
Neighbor Sit Up and Take Notice,” stirred 
up enough interest to start the first contest 
with a big send-off. That summer, in 1913, 
one out of every sixteen homes was rep- 
resented in the contest. 

The first contest was so successful that 
one out of every seven homes was entered 
in the contest the following summer. One 
out of every five persons in the city, or 
about 8,000 persons, took part in the third 
annual contest last season, which not only 
established a new record for contests of 
this sort, but resulted in untold benefits for 
the city. In all there were 2,300 entries in 
this contest, 1,700 for yards and 600 for 
gardens. All classes, from the poorest to 
the wealthiest, were represented among the 
contestants, and there was the keenest sort 
of competition on all sides. 

Extraordinary steps were taken to keep 
the yards and alleys clean and to plant good 
vegetable gardens. Hundreds of homes 
which had not been able to lay special claim 
to beautiful surroundings have blossomed 
out each year in backgrounds which are 
making city life more attractive. And, 
above all, the hundreds of new gardens 
which have been started in all sections of 
the city are doing much to cut down the 
high cost of living. 

The good that Davenport is doing with 
this contest, conducted under the auspices 
of the Rotary Club, has been reflected in 
almost a score of Iowa towns and cities. 
Some of the Iowa towns have copied the 
Davenport plan in its entirety, while others 
are using the same plan on a much smaller 
scale. The club women of the state have 
given this new municipal movement consid- 
erable impetus through the work of the 
State Federation, which has 17,000 mem- 
bers. In a number of the cities the club 
women themselves are conducting these 
contests and offering prizes. Iowa State 
College at Ames, in the work of its exten- 
sion department, is spreading the new gos- 
pel through the medium of a special bulletin 
issued a year ago, and by lectures which 
members of its staff are giving in all parts 
of the state. 
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Novel Features of the Plan 


Under the Davenport plan the entries are 
divided into three classes. The only one 
to share in the distribution of cash prizes 
is the first, which is composed of the men 
and women who do their own work. Class 
II consists of those persons who hire a part 
of their work done, and Class III is com- 
posed of those persons who hire all of their 
work done. Honor awards are given in the 
latter two classes. No other section took 
a keener interest in the contest than did the 
fine residence district, where $40,000 is 
about the minimum cost of the homes, and 
where many thousands of dollars were 
spent in improving yards and gardens. 

One rule affecting all alike was to the 
effect that no award would be given a con- 
testant whose alley and back yard were not 
kept clean. This rule was adopted on the 
suggestion of Mayor Mueller, who gave a 
special prize of $50 for the best-kept back 
yard and alley. Fifty-eight cash prizes, 
ranging from $25 to $2.50, were awarded 
the winnérs in Class I. The amount dis- 
tributed in prizes last summer was about 
$500, other expenditures bringing the total 
cost of the campaign up to about $1,200. 
Nearly all of this money was contributed 
by the Rotary Club members, who were” 
barred from contesting for any of the 
prizes. 

Members of the club and young men and 
women who competed for prizes offered by 
the club solicited entries for the contest. 
The newspapers codperated heartily, and, 
in addition to their special publicity work, 
ran frequent articles giving expert advice 
on some of the more fundamental problems 
of gardening and landscaping. Entry cards 
were distributed in every package of gro- 
ceries delivered during a period of three 
days. 

Early in the spring, “before” photo- 
graphs were taken of the yards, gardens 
and alleys of every entrant. Members of 
the staff of Iowa State College served as 
judges, making the round with the official 
photographer and securing data which as 
sisted in making the awards later in the 
summer. “After” pictures were taken late 
in the summer, and the judges prepared the 
list of awards from these pictures. Colored 
slides were made of the more beautiful 
yards and gardens to illustrate some of the 
striking accomplishments, and early in Oc- 
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THIS HOME WON A CLASS C PRIZ! 


It illustrates the prope 


tober the entrants were invited to the 
largest hall in the city to hear the awarding 
of the prizes. A complete City Beautiful 
program assisted in making this one of the 
most eventful meetings in the history of 
the city. The judges explained why the 
awards wére made and gave advice on some 
of the more important problems brought 
out during the contest. 

One of the active forces in the campaign 
has been the Greater Davenport Committee, 
which has stirred up a great deal of inter 
est in the contest in the business district. 
The Committee got behind the movement 
to have window boxes installed, and last 
summer 7,250 feet of these boxes were in 
stalled in the down-town district. One of 
the city’s manufacturing plants spent $1,000 
in improving and beautifying its grounds, 
and an insurance company which caught 
the fever beautified the whole block in 
which it is located. The freight office of 
the Rock Island Railroad brought about a 
decided change in its appearance by clean 


r placing of shrubs 


ing up the yards and putting o 
boxes, and, on the whole, the down-t 
alleys were kept as clean as thos« 


the residence districts 


Two of the Prize-Winners 


The foreign element in the city h 
composes a large part of the city’s popul 


tion, has taken the keenest interest in th 
yard and garden contests, though in s 

of these homes some of the more f 
mental ideas of improvement had 
practiced for years. One of the 
winners in a recent contest was a yo 
negro woman, whose _ accomplishm: 
stands out as a bright example of the \ 

of such a contest. Tho her home 
located amid unsightly surroundings in the 
bottom of a ravine, the young woman con 
verted her shanty into one 
beauty spots by a generous use of flower 


seeds. Contestants who were unabl 


buy their seeds and shrubs were supplied 


— SS 
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with them free by interested business met One result of the contests has been the : 
loe Sebastian, a foreign-born citizer passage of a law putting all trees outside { 
won first prize in the garden contest last of the property lines under the control of ; 
summer by converting a barren, unsightly the city park board, which has adopted a . 
hillside into a garden which supplied his program for the conservation of the city’s 
family with all the vegetables they ré natural beauty spots. Efforts are being 
quired. The remarkable thing was that all made at the present time to bring about 
of this work was done in the night time, the passage of an ordinance giving the 
after he had done a hard day’s work in the board control of the sidewalks as another 
rovernment arsenal across the river He means of assuring the future growth of the 
used a lantern to do nearly all of his work. city along proper lines. 
Furthering City Beautification Thru Exhibits 
rthering City Beautification Thru Exhibit 
A branch of municipal welfare work that hibit was placed in the Phipps city conser- 
is being encouraged by the Industrial De- vatories recently and has been seen by 
velopment Commission in Pittsburgh is many thousands of persons. The lesson it 
seeks to teach is obvious. One picture - 
shows the house neglected and the grounds 
littered with all manner of rubbish. The 
other picture shows the same house and 
grounds after the owner had put them in 
: . 
| 
. home landscaping. While 
. the city is spending many 
thousands each year to 
beautify the streets and 
boulevards with trees 
and shrubbery, the resi- 
dents are being urged to 
develop the beauty of 
their lawns and yards. 
\ vast fund of informa- 
tion concerning flowers, Courtesy of Pittsburgh Industrial Development Commission 
plants and shrubs is be- 
ing distributed to the public. order and given them an artistic touch. A 
The accompanying pictures furnish an number of similar exhibits are being placed 
illustration of the educational work that is in other parts of the city so that the idea . 
being done. This “before and after” ex will be thoroughly disseminated. 
; COLLEY SSRES? 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported to The American City 
BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS AND DEPARTMENT-HEADS 
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For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and 
county officials and heads of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value to 


others engaged in similar work. 


Photographs, plans or other illustrative material 


should accompany the articles whenever available 
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Lighting Standards and Flower 
Bowls 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The lamp standards 
whose flower bowls filled with greens so 
effectively decorated Hamilton Street in 
\llentown for the Christmas holidays, will 
continue to beautify that section of the city 
by displaying growing plants during the 
summer months. 

The installation of these boulevard light 
standards has been kindly received by 
owners of property and tenants along this 
thorofare and has been favorably com- 
mented upon by the general public and vis- 
itors to the city. 

A circular letter has been sent out by the 
Mayor to owners and tenants, setting be- 
fore them the plan of planting and caring 
for the flower bowls. 

The requirements are suitable soil, plants 
and a watering twice a day. This the city 
expects to do except where the party or 
parties in front of whose establishments 
these bowls are located will agree as a mat- 
ter of public pride to plant the bowls them- 
selves and to see that they are watered 
twice a day. The city will, of course, pro- 
vide the soil in every case, but the people 
should be given the opportunity to grow 
whatever kind of plants they prefer, which 
would also mean that they would have one 
of their employes attend to the watering. 

The cost of planting depends upon the 
kind selected, and the most expensive does 
not by any means insure the most pleasing 
results. The preference as to kind is alto- 
gether a matter of taste, and the secret of 
success absolutely depends on the watering 
twice a day. The soil will contain all the 


required nourishment except the watering. 
In this, neglect of a day often means a 
setback of a week. Iron is a great absorber 
of moisture, and in regular watering lies 
the secret. The old-fashioned geraniums, 
petunias, parlor ivy and the variegated ivy 
called Vinca are among the plainest and 
the cheapest, but when given plenty of 
water they will make as handsome a bow! 
as anyone can wish for and at a very nom- 
inal cost. 

Where it is impossible to secure codper- 
ation, the city will provide the plants and 
attend to the watering. It is anxious, how- 
ever, to interest the people living near 
where the standards are placed, which, be- 
sides allowing individual taste in making 
the display as beautiful as desired, will be 
the means of a saving to the city. In the 
planting and keeping of these bowls lie un- 
usual opportunities to beautify stores and 
homes. 

Those who wish to secure control of any 
standard or standards are asked to fill out 
the following request to City Council and 
return it within five days: 
veces a TOM: 


ALLENTOWN City Councit, 
GENTLEMEN: The undersigned hereby agrees to plant 
and maintain the flower bowl on the lamp standard in 
front of our premises, No. Hamilton Street for 
the summer of 1917, the city to fill with suitable soil 
in due season and to advise when ready for planting. 
Respectfully, 





This request is promptly acknowledged with 
the assurance that the planting and water- 
ing of the standard or standards for the 
season of 1917 has been given over to the 
applicants and will not be interfered with 
in any wise by the authorities. In a case 
where the lamp standard is on the dividing 
line between properties, several parties may 
sign the request, offering to plant and water. 

This communication affords an opportun- 
ity to formally answer many inquiries upon 
the placing of the Christmas greens in the 
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LIGHTING STANDARDS WITH LA 


flower bowls. The soil was taken from cit 
property, and the hauling was paid for out 
of the treasury. The hauling of the greens 
was provided by public-spirited citizens who 
loaned their automobiles. The work of se- 
curing and placing the greens in the bowls 
was done by the Councilmen and by at- 
taches of the city in the various offices and 
departments. The total cost of filling the 


120 bowls did not exceed $15. Che same 


procedure will be taken next fall. The 
lighting standard is of Union metal con 


| struction and is also shown on the front 
4 cover of the City Edition of this issue. 
| A. L. REICHENBACH, 
Mayor 
+ ¢ 
Ecconomy in Joliet Thru the 
Commission Form 
Jotret, ILt.—The commission form of 
government was adopted in this city in Feb- 
ruary, 1915. During the rest of the year 
: 1915, the new administration, which is the 


present one, worked under a program and 
with an appropriation bill and a tax levy 
ordinance determined and passed by the pre- 


On principal of bonded debt.. 
Above bank loan, all unpaid claims of previous years 


amounting to . CoC eee eee eee eees 


Less 1916 tax levy warrants issued. . 


A 


share of street improvements on Jan. 1, 1917.. 


OR FOR GO. « cecckeecbusewbdatecessces 


1 deduct therefrom difference in account due for 


WER BOWLS, IN ALLENTOWN, PA, 


ceding administration. The present Coun- 
cil, therefore, does not consider that it is in 
any way responsible (other than for an 
honest, intelligent and energetic adminis- 
tration) for results obtained in the city’s af- 
fairs during the calendar year 1915. The 
present Council passed its first appropria- 
tion bill in January, 1916, and was advised* 
that not since the year 1894 had any city 
administration in Joliet been able to live 
within its income. 

What of the year 1916? 

On January I, 1916, the city’s bonded debt 
was $332,500, and its floating debt consisted 
of: a bank loan to cover 1915 pay rolls, 
$51,000; unpaid claims of 1915 and previous 
years, $61,279.51; and tax levy warrants to 
the total amount of $101,500, making a total 
floating debt of $213,779.51 and a grand 
total of $546,279.51. 

During the year 1916 there were paid 
from 1916 revenues all of the 1916 pay rolls 
and bills for all materials furnished to all 
of the city’s departments. In addition, to 
apply upon above $546,279.51, the following 
payments were made: 





40:6) Seb wbenebbanbescel $14,000.00 
und the tax levy warrants, 
£vcccbunnseeens sours 218,779.51 
$227,779.51 
$94,000.00 
vei 45,000.00 
1, 1917.. 12,754.18 151,754.18 76,025.33 
the city’s 
ponnosenee 25,290.66 
9 ons) 28 0e0 17,292.81 7,997.85 





$68,027.48 
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In other words, the city of Joliet, during 
1916, has paid its running account and has 
reduced the total of its indebtedness by the 
amount of $68,027.48. 

In explanation of above statement the fol- 
lowing will be of interest: 

On June I, 1914, the city’s floating debt 
was reduced to the form of bonds. Prior to 
this date no tax levy warrants had been is- 
sued during 1914. In other words, the city 
started off on that date with a clean slate 
as to floating debt. By reference to the 
above financial statement it will be seen that 
the city’s floating debt had by January 1, 
i916, accumulated since June 1, 1914, to 
$213,779.51. A short computation will show 
that the deficit was accruing at a rate of 


Sf 


135,000 annually. Commission form of 
government has, therefore, in our opinion, 
accomplished in Joliet during 1916 the stop- 
ping of an annual deficit of $135,000, and 
has also paid upon the deficits of the former 
plan of administration the sum of $68,027.48 

a total showing of $203,027.48 in 1916 in 
favor of commission form of government 
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over the old plan of city administratior 


WILLIAM C. BARBER 
Mayor and Commissioner of Public Aff 
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Oiling the Streets in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Road oiling in this 


city is financed by special assessment. Cor 





sequently, it is essential that we “look 
sharp” about the cost of such oiling, for 
with the increase of municipal functions 
and the corresponding rise in the tax rate, 
the citizens have grown very keen in the 
scrutiny of special assessments If the 
umount spent is too great or the treatment 
of the streets inefficient, the head of th 
department will soon become aware of a 
strong antagonism towards his work 


But with road oiling, as with all othe 

















McKINLEY BOULEVARD, MILWAUKEE, ONE WEEK AFTER OILING, AND IN FINE CONDITION 
The oiling cost 7 cents per square yard 
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municipal improvements, the best is none when oiling, too much sand would be re- 
too good, if it is not too costly. Our de quired to protect the oil when we open the 
partment has endeavored to give the best street for traffic. Therefore, some four 
treatment possible at the lowest cost pos- years ago, we started the use of iron ore 
sible. We have been able to put a carpet slag, water-granulated, which was procured 
covering on our water-bound macadar at a much lower cost than screened sand. 
streets by providing an asphalt finish for Besides, one cubic yard of this material 
from 5 to 7 cents per square yard, and by covers as much street surface as two cubic 
following this treatment up each year we yards of screened sand. The iron ore slag 
have used it on some streets at as low has the same effect in absorbing and finish- 
cost aS 3 cents per square yard. At pres ing up a newly oiled road as cement has 
ent, therefore, we have few complaints when applied on a new asphalt pavement 
about the cost of oiling streets. The onl for hardening, coloring and finishing it. 
difficulty we encounter is that in the sprin \ good road cannot be built with oil, but 
every taxpayer wants his street oiled first when the oil is properly applied a road can 
Our equipment is very inexpensive. We be kept in condition in all kinds of 
simply convert old sprinkler wagons into weather. 
oil spreaders with hand valves and gravit CHARLES 0. DAVIS, 
spray. We have three stationary oil sta Superintendent, Street Cleaning 
tions located in different parts of the city + + 
each with a tank capacity of 12,000 gallons 
and fitted with a coils and a small up Street Sweeping and Cleaning 
right boiler. All our oil is applied hot, and in Richmond 
altho we have been told that the cold treat RicumMonp, Va.—The streets in Rich- 


ment is better, we think differently on this mond are cleaned by machine and by hand. 
point. The oil is pumped from the tank Very successful work has been done by 


cars to our storage tanks with small electric what is called “patrol duty.” Each of the 
pumps, and from tank to oil wagon when men in this work has been assigned a cer- 
the oil is at the right temperature. tain area to keep clean and is furnished 

We have a special process for the pro with a broom, bags and bag carrier for a, 


tection of the oil after it has been applied day’s cleaning. 
to the street. We do not use screened sand The cost for sweeping paved streets in 
as it costs too much and a cubic.yard of it Richmond is a little above the average, 


does not cover much surface. Under our owing to the fact that so many of the adja- 


system of shutting off a street for a day cent streets are unpaved. Of 212 miles of 

















MOTOR TRUCK USED FOR STREET CLEANING IN RICHMOND, VA. 
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streets in the city, only about 80 miles are 
paved, and even these are covered from 
time to time with dirt and dust from the 
surrounding territory. 

An Elgin motor sweeper is used in clean- 
ing. *lt cleans the same route daily ex- 
cept that a certain territory is cleaned tri- 
weekly. This machine is a combination 
type, as it sprinkles, sweeps and picks 
up the refuse at the same time. It is 
equipped with a high-pressure water tank 
which forces the water onto the streets, 
just in front of the broom. The refuse 
is swept onto a large elevator and car- 
ried to the hopper. This hopper is built 
to hold 2% cubic yards, and when filled is 
quickly and easily dumped by the operator 
at some given point, from which it is taken 
up and carted to the dump by a man and a 
cart detailed for this work. By this ma- 
chine 114,800 square yards of paved streets 
are cleaned daily, using 8 gallons of gaso- 
line and 5 quarts of oil. 

During the year 1916, 91,225,777 square 
yards of streets were cleaned by machine 
sweeping and 43,355,288 square yards by 
hand, making a total of 134,581,065 square 
yards cleaned. Besides, 11,835,065 square 
yards of gutters and alleys were cleaned 
during the year. The total cost for clean- 
ing streets, gutters and alleys amounted to 
$63,629.56, or $0.406 per capita. 

The Department of Street Cleaning in 
Richmond includes among its duties the 
cleaning of all streets, gutters and alleys, 
the collection of ashes, trash and garbage, 
the disposal of garbage, the cleaning of 
street basins, the maintenance of the city 
dog pound, and the care of ten head of 
stock belonging to other city departments. 
During 1916, the sum expended for these 
purposes was $196,950.99, which is $1.257 
per capita or .057 per cent of the budget of 
$3,429,607.98. Much money was saved by 
the repair force of our department. Com- 
paring the totals which we would have had 
to pay for such repair and contract work 
to private concerns with that which we ex- 
pended, a net saving of 100 per cent, or 
over $25,000, has been effected. The city 
dog pound has proved a source of revenue 
and has aided to reduce the amount of ex- 
penditure necessary to run thé department. 


HENRY J. COHN, 
Superintendent, Department of Street Cleaning. 
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Preserved by Pruning 

Jersey City, N. J—Shade trees growing 
on a public street in a city are constantly 
struggling against artificial conditions 
Such trees lack the impetus to vitality given 
by the unhampered action of air and sun- 
light. The natural open area of ground 
around the base of the trees is obstructed 
by the paving of the sidewalks and streets 
Che moisture in the soil necessary for a 
proper growth of the trees is insufficient, as 
most of the rain water is carried off by 
the sewers. The litter of all kinds on the 
streets is ground and pulverized to dust 
from the action of horses’ hoofs and the 
wheels of wagons and automobiles, and this 
dust, carried by the wind, is deposited on 
the branches and leaves of the trees, clog- 
ging their breathing pores. Insects of va- 
rious kinds, particularly the borers, are not 
reached by the many varieties of wild birds 
that are found outside the cities. The many 
(liseases of trees find easy victims in the 
weaker trees found in the city. Leaks in 
gas and sewer pipes often cause the soil 
about the trees to become saturated with ob- 
noxious gases. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that 
great care must be taken of city trees to 
keep them growing, and it is clear why so 
many of the larger trees are filled with 
dead branches. To prolong the life of such 
trees, proper pruning is imperative. All 
dead branches must be removed, the cuts 
being made well back into solid live wood. 
The presence of dead branches in a tree 
prevents and retards a proper growth of 
new branches. Remove the dead wood, and 
the next growing season will see a number 
of new branches filling out the natural 
shape of the tree. 

The treatment of cavities, the destruction 
of insects and the treating of diseases come 
afterwards. The pruning induces new life 
and vitality. The accompanying photo- 
graphs illustrate the wonderful results of 
the pruning of an old tree. This tree, a 
silver maple, was struggling along, fighting 
against the adverse conditions surrounding 
it, but slowly dying. Many of the larger 
branches were dead, disease and insects 
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FIG.. 1—RBEFORE PRUNING 


were present, and a general lack of vitality 
was evident. Following the pruning, which 
was done in April, came a new lease of life. 
The many new resultant branches soon 


filled in the natural shape. The entire tree 


was vitalized, and it became an easy task 
to kill the insects and cure the diseases 














FIG. 3—GROWTH THE FIRST SEASON 











FIG. 2.—AFTER PRUNING 


present. This tree will now, in all proba- 
bility, last for many years, a monument to 
nature fighting for existence, tho sur- 
rounded and harassed on all sides by the 
unnatural conditions common in all large 
cities A. T. HASTINGS, Jr., 
City Forester 














FIG. 4—THE SAME TREE THE FOLLOWING 
SUMMER 
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A City’s Fight for its Light and 
Water Plant 

SPRINGFIELD, ILt.—By a vote of three to 
one at the last November election, the peo 
ple of Springfield expressed their detet 
mination to continue and enlarge the city’s 
lighting plant. 

lhe town got into the lighting business in 
an unusual way. As a protest against the 
high rates which prevailed, sixty citizens 
pledged their credit for $1,000 each to build 
a plant. In a contract with the city, thes 
sixty men pledged themselves to convey to 
the city and title to the property whenever 
the earnings were sufficient to pay, first, the 
operating expenses, and, second, the $60,000 
and interest, the city then being unable t 
finance the project. This was in 1894. Un 
der this arrangement the plant paid for 
itself in five years and was deeded to the 
city without issuing bonds or paying out 


any city money. The plant was then leased 
to a private company to operate for a period 
of five years. 

When the lease expired, the company be- 
gan to plan to retain possession either by 
renewal of the lease or by purchase. While 
negotiations were pending before the City 
Council, a mass meeting was held at which 
it was urged that the city take over the 
operation of its own plant. The old lease 
having expired several months before, th 
Mayor demanded possession, but the com 
pany raised various legal excuses and re 
fused to give up the property. Finally, one 
night, the Mayor sent a wagon load of 
policemen and forcibly took possession 
Since that time the city has operated the 
plant. 

In 1912 this plant had been in operation 
about eighteen years and was near the end 
of its useful life. As Commissioner in 
charge, I proposed that new and up-to-date 
machinery be installed at the pumping sta- 
tion, combining the water and light utilities 
under one roof. Up to this time the city 
plant had been used for street lighting only, 
but in 1913 the State Legislature passed a 
law giving cities the right to sell current 
for commercial use. Early in 1913 I intro- 
duced specifications, and later an ordinance, 


covering equipment for the proposed com- 
bined plant, but was unable to secure its 
doption by the City Council 

In Illinois the initiative and referendum 
are provided for in the commission form 
law, and we determined to make use of the 
initiative, which required a petition of 2 


per cent, and thereby submit the questio 


to the voters. As a result, the opposition 
newspaper began to scrutinize unfavorably 
everything that was being don or had been 


done in my department. 

\bout this time the School Board adopte 

policy which has had, and will continue 
to have, an important bearing on our muni- 
cipal life. The schools were thrown open 
for political meetings, and the “combined 
water and light plant” question was debated 
by myself and others from the same plat- 

rm, Superintendent of Schools Hugh 5 
Magill acting as Chairman. Most of the 
schools have large auditoriums, and the 
meetings were well attended. This method 
of reaching the voters proved much better 
than having ward meetings in dingy halls, 
up dark stairways, as we used to do. It 
caused no embarrassment to the School 
Board, as some had predicted. The use of 
the school buildings in Springfield as civic 
centers and for general discussion is popu- 
lar and has come to stay. 

Election day came. Women had recently 
been given the vote. Hundreds of workers 
ind automobiles covered the town for the 
private company. The city used no money 
except for circulars, postage, ec... and had 


ilmost no organization or conveyances. | 
returned to the City Hall from a walk about 
in hour before the polls closed, during 
which I had observed the methods being 
used by the opposition, and was feeling 


pretty blue, for I was sure the city had 
been beaten. 

It was not long before the returns began 
to arrive. The vote was close, leaning first 
one way and then the other. But when the 
count was in, we found the people had won 
on the light plant question by a majority of 
43 men’s votes and 625 women’s votes 

Do not imagine the fight was over. In- 
junctions were now sought in the Circuit 
Court, one after another, on various 
grounds. Thru the services of Mr. A. D. 
Stevens, an attorney well known in Illinois 
in utility questions involving public rights 
or rates, we won in the principal injunction 
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cases, and as rapidly as possible carried out 
the plans for consolidation. 

In June, 1916, the City Council took steps 
to purchase an additional generator at a 
cost of about $20,000, to enlarge the plant 
and to provide for reserve, and later passed 
by unanimous vote a contract ordinance. 
The company took advantage of the refer- 
endum, and circulated a petition demanding 
that the ordinance be submitted to a vote. 
They secured the necessary signatures, thus 
bringing about our recent battle at the polls. 

This second contest was very unwelcome 
to our side, because we were just getting 
the new combined plant under way and 
wanted to be let alone. Besides lighting 
the streets and public buildings, we had 
taken on about 700 customers, to whom we 
were, and are now, selling current at a 
saving to them of about $15,000 per year. 
Notwithstanding this saving to its patrons, 
the city makes a profit of more than 50 per 
cent on the current it sells. The average 
cost of current at the consumer’s meter is 
about 2 cents, and the average selling price 


3% cents. The schedule of electric rates 
follows: 
L “igh ting rate , 
irst 30 K. W. used in each month...... $0.06 
All over 30 ix W. i CHE aesenktbeasvewes 03 
Minimum charge per month..........++...- .50 
Power rate 
Sees ak Te Wa Bhs oc cc csccsavevcwnrcsss 1 


Plus an additional charge at the rate of $1 
per month for each K. w of the active con- 
nected load of such customer during such 
month up to and including 10 K. -» and 
50 cents per K. W. for all excess above 10 
K. W., provided that no charge to any one 
private cc —— for any one month shall 

less than 

Street lighting J 

ee OP |) Ss Aree ere es 02 

Plus wn hate charge. 

Bills for electric current furnished to 
vate consumers during each month are due 
one 94 able upon the first day of the ~~ 

seseniiie month and are discounted 10 
cent if paid within 10 days after becnmins 

ue. 

Our accounts follow the uniform system 
of accounting outlined by the State Utili- 
ties Commission. 

The people understood the situation so 
thoroly that the company came out boldly 
and did the fighting in its own name. It 
availed itself of the use of the city schools. 
To attract a crowd, a high-class concert 
was given free by an orchestra and some 
of the best soloists in the city. The enter- 
tainment itself was worth 50 cents admis- 
sion. Besides advertising, the company sent 
out fine embossed invitations in the school 
neighborhoods. This method drew crowded 
houses. The company’s manager addressed 


the meetings. His principal argument 
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was that we were wasting public money; 
that we were selling current at a loss, which 
was made up out of the taxpayers’ pockets, 
and that we would eventually bankrupt the 
town. He also made reference to a poor 
servant girl who owned $6,000 worth of 
utility stock and might suffer a loss in divi- 
dends on account of city competition. Our 
cost of production was made to look ridicu- 
lously high by including in the cost of oper- 
ation the money invested in rebuilding the 
plant. I repeatedly challenged the com- 
pany to debate the question from the same 
platform, and offered to divide time at any 
of our meetings, but the offer was not ac- 
cepted. 

The question was voted upon at the last 
general election, November 7, and so much 
interest was aroused that the vote on the 
generator was almost equal to the vote for 
President. The relative importance of the 
proposition in the minds of the voters was 
pretty well illustrated by the remark of a 
colored woman. When she came to vote, 
some one explained to her that on the large 
ballot she could vote for President and on 
the small ballot she could vote on the gener- 
ator. The old lady hesitated a moment and 
then said: “Well, I declar’, I don’ know 
whether to vote for de President or to vote 
for de generator!” It was finally explained 
to her that she could vote for both. 

In one precinct, where is found the most 
poverty, misery and hopelessness, which in 
a former election we had made no effort 
to win and had lost by about four to one, 
three cultured women who had left their 
homes in other parts of the town, taking 
their lunch with them, worked all day at 
the polling place, explaining and talking to 
the voters, both black and white and of 
many nationalities. I have always opposed 
paying political workers. Observation con- 
vinces me that battles for the people never 
can be won by paid workers. Here are 
needed volunteers with a conviction for a 
cause, not paid servants principally con- 
cerned in earning a few dollars. We did 
not expect to win the hopeless precinct, but 
were simply trying to see whether we could 
make any impression on it. When the votes 
were counted, we found we had carried it 
this time about two to one, and we had car- 
ried the whole city with a vote of 16,646 
for, and 5,761 against. 

WILLIS J. SPAULDING, 
Commissioner of Public Property. 
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Police Conferences for the Whole 
Force 

Campripce, Mass.—At the request of 
Mayor Wendell D. Rockwood, of Cam- 
bridge, a series of conferences on police ad- 
ministration and police practice were ar- 
ranged thru Prof. William Bennett Munro, 
of Harvard University, for members of the 
Cambridge police department, during the 
period of January 8 to January 18, inclu- 
sive. 

Five conferences on the general prin- 
ciples and problems of police administra- 
tion in Europe and America were given by 
Raymond B. Fosdick, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Accounts of the city of New 
York, who is one of the lecturers in the 
New York police school for recruits; and 
four conferences on _ practical police 
methods and practices, by Cornelius F. 
Cahalane, Inspector in Charge of the New 
York police training schools. 

It is possible to give only a brief outline 
of the subject matter covered by the con- 
ferences. Mr. Fosdick’s five lectures cov- 
ered all the salient features and main fune- 
tions of police organization and administra- 
tion, and as Mr. Fosdick has traveled all 
over this country and Europe making a spe- 
cial study of police administration, his lec- 
tures were very instructive and interesting. 
His first lecture was on “Police Work in 
Furope and America,” and this, as well as 
the other four, was designed principally for 
officers, captains, lieuterants and sergeants: 
the second was on “Organization of the 
Police Department”; the third on “Training 
of Policemen”; the fourth on “The Uni- 
formed Police”; and the fifth, to which de- 
tectives were also invited, was on “Newer 
Methods in the Detection of Criminals.” 

To give the reader an idea of the scope 
of each lecture and the thoroness of re- 
search behind it, the following outline of 
the fifth lecture, mentioned above, is 
quoted : 


Criminal record files, their fallibility: Furone’s 
long search for an accurate system of identification; 
the Bertillon system; the rise of doctyloscopy (finge 
print method); the passing of the RBertillon system of 
identification; the development of dactyloscopic bu- 
reaus in England, in Germany, in France, in Italy, 
in Canada, in the United States: the necessity of a 
national system of identification; the need of an in- 
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ternational bureau of identification; crime indexes and 
registers in Berlin, in Vienna, in Dresden, in Munich, 
in Paris; classification of photographs in Budapest, in 
Berlin; use of photographs in Hamburg; tattoo and 
deformity register; handwriting register; newspaper 
clipping register; classification of crimes by methods; 
use of this system’in Dresden; the: working of this 
system in England; the German system of police regis 
tration (Meldewesen) in relation to the detection of 
crime; laboratory methods in the detection of crimi 
nals; the researches of Dr. Hans Gross, Dr. R. A 
Reiss and Dr, Alfredo Niceforo; development of scien- 
tific methods in Germany; the German “murder 
satchels”; relation of physical and chemical labora 
tories to the detection of crime; the development of 
micro-photography; the study of pathology and psy 
chology of criminals in its relation to the detective 
Y »roblem. 

The lectures by Inspector Cahalane were 
on “Methods of Patrol” and “Duties of the 
Man on Post,” and were for lieutenants, 
sergeants and patrolmen; “The Manage- 
ment of a Station House,” for commanding 
officers, captains, lieutenants and sergeants: 
and “Thieves,” for the above officials and 
also detectives. 

The following is the outline of the lecture 
on “The Management of a Station House” 

Cleanliness in attire; neatness of desk; attitude 
toward citizens and subordinates; use of telephone; 
necessity of courtesy and patience with the foreign 
element and those who cannot make themselves un- 
derstood; attitude toward superiors and subordinates; 
relations with uniformed men: importance of keeping 
in touch with changes of laws and ordinances, rules 
and regulations; how to question for the purpose of 
hringing out material facts; whom to question; need- 
less interrogation of person’ in front of the desk: 
searching the prisoner; what to do with property, how 
to mark it; importance of observing the prisoner; un 
conscious or sick prisoners in a cell: interviewing 
prisoners in a cell; what to do with aid cases; rela 
tion of the station house to the hospital; what to do 
with children; what to do with female prisoners; what 
to do in case of cruelty to animals. 

These last four lectures by Inspector 
Cahalane were exceptionally beneficial, as 
they came from a man of unusual intellect 
and ability who was raised from a patrol- 
man till to-day he has charge of all the 
training of the men in the different branches 
of his department. His methods of sys- 
tematizing the important points connected 
with the work of an officer under the varied 
conditions were so simple that they can be 
easily remembered, and, if followed, will 
greatly assist in the prevention of crime 
and the apprehension of criminals. 

Besides the members of our department, 
there were present one or more representa- 
tives from police departments of fourteen 
different cities and towns. 

At the close of each discourse an oppor- 
tunity was given for questions and discus- 
sion, and T believe that every man who at- 
tended was inspired to hecome more pro- 
ficient in his work. 

F. M. ELLIS, 


Lieutenant of Police. 
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[Getting Cooperation for a Park 
Department 


Worcester, Mass.—It often happens that 
a city official in charge of a department 
which has great opportunities for increas- 
ing the scope and value of its work finds 
himself engaging in activities which neither 
the public nor other city officials approve or 
understand. It is then that this official may 
find it necessary to drop his plans temporar- 
ily in order to educate the people in the 
functions and aspirations of his department. 
When he has done this, it will be possible 
for him to find codperation for good plans 
that he may evolve, and when he has cre- 
ated an unmistakable public interest and 
demand in their behalf he may secure 
greater budget allowances from the local 
council and other privileges formerly denied 
him. 

The Worcester, Mass., Board of Park 
Commissioners feels very enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of improving the social wel- 
fare of the city thru the improvement of the 
services that its department offers, and it 
has almost a personal feeling toward each 
patron, but, until recently, what was the 
attitude of the patrons toward the Board? 
Probably there was no definite attitude. The 
public did not know what ideals the admin- 
istrators had set for themselves, and there 
had been little stimulus for thinking about 
the problem. It is for this reason that the 
idea used so extensively now in other de- 
partments of city government was applied 
in a novel form by the park department. In 
short, the Board of Park Commissioners 
began to educate the public in park affairs 
and park administration. 

To give this movement a strong impetus, 
the Board celebrated the opening of the sea- 
son’s sports in May, 1916, with a banquet 
to which the users of the city parks and 
recreational facilities were invited. The 
purpose of the commissioners was, figura- 
tively speaking, to put an extra log in the 
grate and invite the people to come and talk 
things over. The big ballroom in Hotel 
Bancroft was hired for the occasion and 
prominent speakers were asked to lend their 
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presence to the event as honor guests. The 
price per plate for park patrons was made 
as low as it could be under the circum- 
stances, so that all might be able to come. 
A live committee took charge of the ar- 
rangements and decided on a program that 
struck a note of jovial informality. The 
program and menu cards were written up 
humorously, and many other ideas for lend- 
ing color and interest to the banquet were 
adopted. Besides an excellent dinner, the 
participants were treated to good music and 
eloquent post-prandial speeches that had 
both purpose and “punch.” An exhibition 
of trophies won by Worcester athletes, a 
grand march after supper, and four hours 
of dancing made a most agreeable end to 
an evening of genuine enjoyment. And in 
such a setting as this, the speeches which 
had been made by the Commissioners and 
others for the inculcation of civic ideals, 
for cooperation in and understanding of the 
aims and plans of the park commissioners, 
and for developing the possibilities of ser- 
vice afforded by the park department, were 
bound to have a telling effect. 

The results proved this. Everyone who 
attended the banquet became a faithful ally 
of the park board. Codéperation could be 
secured easily anywhere—from civic organ- 
izations, commercial bodies, private con- 
cerns, citizens, city officials and others. 
Columns and columns of newspaper pub- 
licity were given to the park movement by 
the editors of the local sheets. The depart- 
ment of parks has taken its place among 
the vital interests of the citizens. 

The following paragraphs, quoted from a 
letter sent by Mr. G. A. Parker, Superin- 
tendent of Parks of Hartford, Conn., show 
the impression which the affair left on the 
civically-minded persons present: 

“It was not only a most pleasant time for 
me, but a revelation of something entirely new 
in park administration. As T realize its possi- 
bilities, | foresee that park commissioners in 
many of our larger cities will be giving similar 


er so as to bring their work before the 
people 

“The historical address of Mr. Fowler, Mr. 
Smith’s interpretation of the pictures on the 
screen, and the interesting address of Mayor 
Wright, each widened the door thru which the 
new park development may enter our cities. 
That it is coming has been realized during the 
last few years; but how it was to come was 
not so clearly seen, for it seemed up against a 
wall which could not be overcome except by 
being battered down. Worcester did much to 
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remove that wall, and the great, beautiful fu- 
ture of park influence was revealed 

“Heretofore, parks have been measured by 
the number of their acres, their improvements, 
their cost and their ratio to population. These 
measures must still be preserved, but a new 
vard stick is coming, giving a better measure 
ment which will tell the use the people mak« 
of their parks, what evils they prevent, and 
what wealth, prosperity and happiness they 
bring to a city. For it is certain that when 
ever a city provides, thru its park department, 
efficient equipment to combat the evils of its 
city, as it does thru its fire department to com 
bat fires, then it will lessen the evils and pre 
vent their spread, just as surely as the fire de- 
partment puts out fires and prevents conflagra- 
tion. The park department is the only function 
of a city that can cope with these evils. It 

in work with the children from their birth 
until they are full grown, and with grown-ups 
as long as they live 

“The functions of a park will then add much, 
very much, more to the wealth of a city than 
it takes from the city treasury to maintain 
them. They will become one of the most 
profitable things that a city does. I used to 
be much puzzled as to how the great cost of 
parks which I foresaw could be met by a city. 
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[ now think I see how it will be done i most 
natural way, and Worcester did much t 


h WIT 
that vision. 


In September, 1916, another move, f 
tured by great publicity, lent a strong 
force to the current of interest in the city 
recreational activities. On the first of 
month, Col. Theodore Roosevelt cam 
spend the day at Worcester as a guest of 
the Park Commissioners lo this dinner 
held at Lordvale, the home of one of the 


Commissioners, were invited almost all the 


men who had “made” Worcester the c 
tains of industry and the leaders in publi 
life Practically every large corpot 


was represented by its executives, and tl 

together with some public men of note, dis 
cussed the means of making the town mort 
attractive and health-giving to the citizens 
\ tour of inspection, in which Col. Roos: 
velt was shown the many features of the 
park system, helped to impress the men with 
the needs and the advantages of these 
and thus there was wen over to our causé 
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THE GUESTS OF THE WORCESTER PARK 


COMMISSIONERS AT “LORDVALE,” ON 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1916 


Including Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the city captains of industry 
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men who previously may not have appre- 
ciated the full significance of the movement 
for supplying greater opportunities of rec- 
reation to the citizens of our community 


HARRY WORCESTER SMITH, 
Board of Park Commissioner 


From 
_CITY CLERKS | 


Firemen as Gardeners 


San Dreco, Cat.—In the ordinary fire- 











station of the average community, where 
the one-platoon system is still in vogue, the 
men feel the need of something to occupy 
their time between calls. If there is space 
for exercise in pitching a baseball or doing 
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There has been agitation this season con- 
cerning the vacant city lots, and efforts have 
been made thruout the country to make 
such patches of land bring in returns in the 
way of crops, thus relieving the situation 
incident to the high cost of living. A 
group of firemen at one of the San Diego 
stations secured permission to cultivate a 
lot across the street from their building, 
which had been left vacant by the removal 
of an old stable. The soil proved very rich 
and the fire-fighters soon had the lot in 
shape for various crops, some twenty dif- 
ferent vegetables being grown at one time, 
including carrots, turnips, lettuce, peas, 
onions, radishes, etc. The men pro-rate the 
cost of water for irrigating the garden 
patch, share in the labor of cultivating, and 
divide the crops. 

\t another station in the same city the 

















VACANT LOT TRANSFORMED INTO 


some gymnastic work in the open air, the 
result is beneficial to all who take advan- 
tage of such conditions. It may be, how- 
ever, that some of the men in the fire de- 
partment in San Diego, Cal., have found the 
best way to keep busy profitably and yet 
always be within call of the station. 


A GARDEN BY SAN DIEGO FIREMEN 


firemen have devoted their spare time to 
cultivating flower beds along the sidewalk 
and training ivies up the walls of the 
building. Comfortable chairs set out under 
the shade of the pepper tree add to the joys 


of life. ALLEN H. WRIGHT, 
City Clerk. 
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The articles appearing in this new ren from month to month are pre- 
pared by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. The following subjects will 


be covered during 1917: 


The Problem of Additional Sources of City Revenue 


Aids to Efficient Buyin 


The City Budget as a Basis for Administration 
How to Save Five Million Dollars a Year by Merely Changing Some Tax Dates 


An Efficient Bureau of Water Revenues 


Auditing and Accounting Control of License Revenues 


Assessing for Loc 


al Improvements 


Serial Bonds versus Sinking Fund Bonds 


Recording and Paying Claims 
Stores’ Accounts and Storekeeping 


Payrolls—Preparation, Certification, Audit and Payment 
Unit and Job Costs a Necessity for Good Administration 


The City Budget as a Basis for Administration 
By Samuel McCune Lindsay, LL.D. 


Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 


HE essential elements of a budget are: 
(1) that a plan of work shall be 
prepared by an executive officer with 
authority to assume responsibility for its 
direction and supervision of execution; (2) 
that this plan shall include detailed esti- 
mates of the cost of the work for a definite 
period, usually the next ensuing fiscal year, 
itemized as far as possible to show the pro- 
posed cost of expense to be incurred by 
functions, that is, by amounts to be paid for 
services, for materials, for capital outlay, 
etc.; (3) that these estimates shall be ac- 
companied by data giving a comparative 
statement, for a series of years, of similar 
expenditures for like purposes; (4) that the 
plan of expenditure shall be accompanied 
by an equally detailed plan of revenue or 
income, and of ways and means of financing 
the plan of work. 


Need of an Executive Budget System in 
American City, State and Federal 
Governments 
In many of the larger American cities the 
beginnings of a budgetary system have al- 
ready been established. In none of them, 


however, and in no state government, have 
the basic principles of an executive budget 
system been worked out so effectively as 
they have been for the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Our Federal Gov- 
ernment is still farther from having 
achieved any such result. While the evils 
that have grown up in municipal govern- 
ments and in state governments, thru ap- 
propriation committees of the legislature 
controlling the appropriations for the ex- 
ecutive department of the government, 
have brought our state and municipal gov- 
ernments to the verge of bankruptcy, the 
House of Representatives has still further 
developed irresponsibility by distributing 
power over appropriations between some 
nine committees. Only the almost limitless 
resources of the wealthiest federal state 
in the world have enabled so reckless a 
system of financial administration to sur- 
vive. The day of reckoning is at hand. 
The Secretary of the Treasury announces 
this year a deficit of three hundred mil- 
lions. The national income tax has been 
doubled ; and while its scope could be easily 
enlarged, indeed ought to be, in the interest 
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of justice, and the Federal Government has 
many unused sources of revenue, it is quite 
likely that we shall soon begin to talk about, 
and think seriously of, an executive budget 
for the national government. We shall be 
driven to it by financial reasons just as we 
have been in our municipal and state gov 


ernments, 


Steps Toward Budget Reform 


During the last two years the govern 
have 
have 


more than a dozen states 


reform. 


ments of 
recommended budget Few 
had the courage to demand an out-and-out 
executive budget, but New Jersey and Illi- 
nois by statute, and Maryland by constitu- 
tional amendment, have taken important 
steps in that direction. Many of the cities, 
fortunately, have passed thru the worst 
financial disaster and have be- 
come so accustomed to dealing with deficits 
that they have taken measures of centraliza- 
tion of executive control and responsibility 
which point unmistakably to the executive 
budget, tho they are slow to adopt the full 
program of a real executive budget. 

The great city of New York, spending 
as it does over two hundred millions per 
year, sixty or seventy millions of which are 
required for the mere operating expenses 
of the city government, would have long 
ago become a spendthrift and bankrupt 
without some concentration of power and 
responsibility for financial management in 
the executive branch of the government. 
lhe Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
over which the Mayor presides, and in 
which he casts three votes out of sixteen, 
and in which also the five Borough Presi 
dents sit, together with the Comptroller and 
the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
each with a vote weighted according to the 
relative importance of the executive au 
thority he exercises, is not yet a perfect 
instrument of budgetary procedure. It has 
served to correct many of the evils of legis- 
lative appropriations. The Board of Alder- 
men still has authority and responsibility 
by virtue of its right to reduce appropria- 
tions in order that it may protect the people 
from executive extravagance. The Mayor’s 
veto, however, deprives the Board of Alder- 
men of real power of independent review 
of the acts of the executive and of the 
means of getting issues squarely before the 
public, 


stages ot 
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Administering an Executive Budget 

The difficulties in. the administration of 
the principles of an executive budget, as far 
as they have been tried in New York or in 
other American cities, have arisen chiefly 
from factors that are survivals of the old 
legislative appropriation bill, by which the 
legislature tried to control executive ex- 
penditure without the necessary machinery 
to make its control effective. So all of 
our budgets, by a process of increased seg- 
regation of items, have placed limitations 
upon the spending officers, deprived them 
of discretion and discouraged them by tak- 
ing away the usual incentives to economy. 
his is quite otherwise in the English 
budget system, the results of which have 
produced the most effective and economi- 
cal government in the world. While no 
would affirm that we can copy the 
English budgetary system literally and hope 
to get the same results without altering 
fundamentally our political institutions, no 
one will deny that we can adapt some of its 
experience and lessons to our use. 

At the outset, the British budget system 
may have been adopted as much for the 
same general financial reasons as have in- 
fluenced centralized control in private busi- 
ness and in government everywhere, but 
certainly in the last half century and more 
of its development it has proved to be a 
most effective organ of administration. 
Chere are two recent comprehensive stud- 
ies of the English system, one made by a 
member of the British Parliament,* and the 
other from an American point of view,** 
from which it is quite clear that the devel- 
opment of the budgetary system has been 
but the outward tangible expression of a 
system of administration unconsciously 
adapting itself to the needs of the people. 

In fact, under the British budgetary sys- 
tem the principle is firmly established that 
the work of exercising an immediate and 
direct control over (1) the preparation of 
the estimates on the part of the executive 
and the spending departments of the gov- 
ernment, and (2) over the expenditure of 
funds, is performed by a special department 
known as the Treasury, which acts as an 
independent agent of Parliament, repre- 


one 


*E. Hilton Young, “The System of National 
Finance,” London, 1915. 
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senting legislative authority and the will of 
the electorate, and is not in itself an operat- 
ing department of the government. It is 
true that of late the Treasury has assumed 
some duties ordinarily assigned to operating 
departments, but its prime function is that 
of general business manager, and as such it 
is not regarded even as codrdinate with the 
other departments of the executive branch 
of the government but has a position well 
recognized as superior to them. It is for 
this reason that the authors of the report 
on “The System of Financial Administra- 
tion of Great Britain” are careful to state 
that it is quite as important to understand 
the specific means employed in putting into 
operation the principles of an executive 
budget system as it is to know the funda- 
mental principles upon which it rests. 

In the effort put forth in the United 
States by various public bodies to adapt 
budget principles to our needs there has 
been too little appreciation of the adminis 
trative features of the problem. The appre 
hension felt in some quarters lest the cen- 
tralization of power necessarily involved 
in an executive budget would be misused 
arises from the failure to perceive that the 
control of the people thru Parliament is 
preserved in England not only by the par- 
liamentary procedure which has become 
part of the budget system, but by an effec- 
tive check upon the abuses of executive 
power thru the operations of the Treas- 
ury acting as the agent of Parliament. 
Thus the exercise by the executive of the 
controlling voice in the formulation and de 
termination of the financial program and 
of the work to be undertaken by the gov- 
ernment is acquiesced in by Parliament 
solely because Parliament has established 
in the Treasury Department, in the office 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
and in the standing committees on public 
accounts of the House of Commons, organs, 
or agencies of government, superior in 
status and authority to those of the operat 
ing or spending departments proper, thru 
which an effective supervision and control 
over all administrative acts is maintained 


Over-Segregation of Items of Appropriations 

Wherever we have tried to apply budget- 
ary principles, we have usually made the 
mistake, as in New York City, of too much 
segregation of items of appropriations. In 
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New York City this minute segregation of 


g 
items has almost shorn the heads of depart 
ments of discretion and of every 

to business efficiency in the operat 

their departments, In the British budget 


system there is no need of that becaus 


the existence of this depart ent 


ness administration whi 

British Treasury here 

make appropriations undet eau 
main heads and give large libert 
transfer of funds from one subhead 


propriation to another, because th 

tant discretionary power of transfer 
expenditure of funds under a few main 
relatively large items of expenditures is 


subject to control, as to the reasonablenes 


of the exercise of such powers y 
ment whose function it is to act as tl 
eral business manager and agent o 
ment and to see that all powers gt 


properly exercised. 

We can get away from the 
effect of over-segregation ; w¢ in 
great benefits of concentrated power 


hands of an efficient executive; we 


have all the safeguards of effective popular 
control of the objects and chara ter ort ex 
penditure; we can have the rule of th 
people in determining the purposes for 


which their government is carried on 
provided and only as we make tt possibli 
and make it the duty of some desig 
ficial, to plan intelligently and 

and defend publicly the ways and n 
executing plans or administering 


rs and duties executive | ’ 

This is the great aim and purpo 
a real budget system is designed to acl 
No other device of governm«: 
ery has been liscovers 1 vhi 
much in this direction as a well-organi 
executive budget. It gives the electorate 
means of knowing what ext ive off 
cer 1S doing, it requires executive ofhes 
to secure definite authority to do things tl 
electorate wants done, and enables the t 
have definite judgment passed 
of policy. And then, finally, it puts on th 
executive officer the full responsibility fot 
his acts, with all the rewards and punish 
ments that may result therefrom. This 


same principle can be applied equall 
every kind of government and subordinat« 
executive at the head of any department ot 
division of government. 
























The Budget the Coordinating Factor in the 
Community Life and Government 


Planning is of the essence of administra 
tion. The good administrator is in no re- 
spect more easily discernible than in the 
extent to which he is able to look ahead and 
anticipate his problems, while at the same 
time he looks back and draws the right les- 
sons from well-recorded experience. The 
steps by which such training in administra- 
tion is acquired are precisely the steps that 
one is compelled to take under an executive 
hudget system. In a larger sense the good 
administrator—whether he be mayor of a 
city or only one of its subordinate officers— 
achieves little unless his planning of his 
particular job, whatever it may be, is based 
on community planning and is related to all 
the other elements that make government a 
dynamic force in the center of all the social 
and economic struggles of the people. In 
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relating the planning of public work to its 
cost and to the methods of financing the 
plan, the budget becomes the coordinating 
factor in which all the forces of community 
life and government meet. It is therefore 
only necessary for a government like New 
York City to establish standards of service 
by having a classified and detailed system 
of grades of public service subject to civil 
service regulation and control, and similarly 
to establish standards of purchase for sup- 
plies under the control of a central bureau 
of administration, operating as a part of a 
sound budget system, and the whole vast 
intricate business of government can be éx- 
pressed in relatively simple terms in the 
budget. The largest amount of executive 
discretion can then be safely left with the 
heads of executive departments, and the 
taxpayer will have in his hands an agency 
of information and control which is his 
ample protection. 





Letters to 


Municipal Taxation as an Aid 
to Prosperity 
lo the Eprror of THe AMERICAN City: 

In your January number an article by 
Fred W. Powell, of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, on “The Problem 
of Additional Sources of City Revenue,” 
concludes with the following paragraph: 

‘A step backward is proposed by those 
who would make general use of the license 
tax on ordinary business and professional 
activity, etc.” 

| think Mr. Powell is right; such a tax 
would be a step backward. But we do not 
hear enough about what would be a step 
forward. May I, therefore, call serious at- 
tention to land value taxation—the single 
tax—which I believe should be regarded as 
not only a satisfactory and just system of 
revenue, and a: hopeful basis for sound 
municipal government, but also an essen- 
tial too long delayed for permanent good 
times for capital and labor alike? 

The single tax means the raising of the 
public revenue by a levy upon the site value 
of land (which is the portion of value of 
land due to natural advantages and to the 
presence and activities of the community) 
and the abolition of all other revenue taxes, 


the Editor 


including those on incomes and _ inherit- 
ances, as well as those on personal property, 
buildings, machinery, live stock and all 
other products of individual industry, in- 
cluding improvements in the soil due to till- 
ing, draining and clearing. The present 
system of taxation, in spite of its original 
fair intent, operates to the harm of all ex- 
cept, possibly, the few who own valuably 
located land (which they frequently neither 
use nor permit others to use) and whose 
chief income is from the unnatural business 
of appropriating the community-made value 
of locations and rights of way. 

The single tax aims to take for the com- 
munity only that to which the community 
has a natural prior right—the cash value 
of the civilization of a community as re- 
flected in the location value, or site value, 
of the land of that community. It leaves 
carefully to the individual, whether rich or 
poor, what is naturally the individual’s—the 
full and untaxed possession of all products 
of individual labor or service. It should 
produce a clearer conception of true prop- 
erty rights and a rising respect for them. 

Steps toward the single tax are giving 
satisfaction in this and other countries, both 
in urban and in rural districts. Its good 
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effects should be particularly striking and 
immediate in old communities. 

The single tax tends to make it more 
profitable to use valuably located land than 
to hold it out of use. And it is only by the 
use of valuably located land that capital 
and labor can be advantageously employed. 
It is only by the use of land that we can get 
food, clothing and shelter, not to mention 
the comforts and luxuries of life. The 
basic evil in the economic condition to-day 
in our country and others is not, as is some- 
times stated, that the valuable land is all 
“taken up,” which in itself would do no 
harm, but that vast quantities of it are not 
in use, actually withheld from use, for the 
sake of cornering a prime necessity of life 
Such is the natural result of the present 
revenue system, which fosters speculation 
at the expense of trade, manufacturing and 
agriculture. The single tax would incline 
things the other way. It would foster use- 
ful trade and industry at the expense of 
speculation. Under it the natural tenden 
cies of human nature would find their most 
profitable outlet in a manner in harmony 
with business welfare and civilization. Now 
the laws put a premium on land speculation, 
which means the choking up of the source 
of wealth, whether for paying taxes or for 
other purposes. 

To be more specific, I believe that the 
single tax, by correcting this radically 
wrong condition, would make it easier to 
own and keep a home with adequate ground 
around it; easier to own and run a well- 
kept and developing farm; easier to estab- 
lish and operate a manufacturing, mercan- 
tile, transportation or other useful business: 
to diminish overcrowding of cities and to 
do away with slums: to make preventive 
medicine effective; to reduce rents, lower 
the cost of living and raise wages: and, 
moreover, would tend to increase the com- 
forts and security of life for all who use- 
fully participate in the work of the world 
by hand, brain or capital—whether in city 
or country. It should make us a nation of 
landowners and home owners. There is 
land enough. Massachusetts alone could 
house the whole population of the United 
States with a separate house and a quarter 
of an acre of ground to each family. 

Unproductive site-owners, in whose sole 
behalf present tax laws operate and who 
constitute only a fraction of our land 
owners, tho often in all other respects use- 


ful citizens, have but one function as meré 
site-owners, viz.: that of gathering into 
their own pockets site-values (which th 
public produces), thus causing a deficit in 
the public till—a heavy deficit which must 
be made up by burdensome levies upon the 
earnings of labor and capital Moreover 
not being adequately taxed on their sites 
and with a tax penalty hanging over them 
if they venture to improve, they often find 
it the most profitable, as well as a quite legal 
course, to hold valuable land out of use 
hus we cause them to act powerfully to 
hamstring business. Thus, as the result of 
foolish tax laws, they are encouraged to 
choke industry, to block city development 
and to send up rents and the cost of living 
maintain fire-traps and the disease and vice- 
breeding slums. 

Under present laws, capital and labor are 
making two sets of payments for permission 
to do business. One set we call taxes—di 
rect, indirect, local and federal. The other 
set of payments, called ground rent or put 
chase price of locations, is the payment to 
site owners for nothing whatever that 
would not be at our command if thos 
owners had never existed. Site owners 
simply exact tribute, which is intended and 
meekly expected to be as much as the traffic 
will bear, leaving to honest capital and labor 
for division between them only enough 
barely to keep them going, but in an eternal 
squabble over division of the meave!l ke a\ 
ings. Regardless of the progress of inven 
tion and improvements in business methods, 
the residue left to labor and capital—aftet 
the tribute is paid to site owners—tends 
irresistibly to a nearly constant minimum 
The site owner gets the cream. Land ts the 
one thing whose price as a whole continu 
ally rises. The stopping of other leaks 
tends merely to increase what the site owner 
can get There are too few jobs, too small 
profits for service, and we have strikes, uw 
employment and a labor problem in this 
land of boundless resources and unlimite 
power to produce and provide 

Thus taking site values for public reve 
nue and abolishing the taxes now taken in 
addition from thrift and industry means 
simply what the single taxers propose. The 
term single tax is better selected than it 1s 
sometimes realized, for it means not only 
getting public revenue from a single source 
the public’s own earnings, but it also means 
that industry need pay but once to exist. 
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What must in any event go for the use of 
sites will pay public expenses, and the sec- 
ond levy above referred to can be done 
away with. The results, direct and indirect, 
spell relief to the overwhelming majority 
in reduced taxes and increased wages and 
incomes—in fact, it means such relief to all 
whose interests as useful workers or capi- 
talists transcend their interests as site own- 
ers. Capital and labor have rights as well 
as, even prior to, those of site-ownership, 
and, in case of collision, it is abuse of site 
ownership which must yield if civilization 
is to exist 

\s an initial step in this fundamental so- 
lution of the tax problem and simplification 
of the business problem, one suggestion is 
that we change the laws so as to permit 
cities and towns by local option vote, as fast 
as they may wish to do so, to stop taxing 
personal property and improvements on or 


in land, or to tax them at lower rates than 


site or location values. Che experience 
thus gained can be depended upon to point 
the day to subsequent steps 

The first and most important thing, how- 
ever, is for the public to realize clearly that 
the site value of land is in its nature public 
property; that by public collection of its 
own natural revenue, site value, all other 
revenue taxes could be abolished; that all 
usefully applied capital and labor would 
thereby be helped and no useful activity 
harmed; and that the net tendency would 
he to make it easier for workers to own 
homes and farms, to enable them to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors free from tax 
or toll: that it would put this nation in the 
way of becoming a nation of landowners 
and home owners; and that these things 
cannot take place while we continue to 
penalize industry in the interest of the abus« 
of land-ownership; that we cannot hope for 
good government while the public fails to 
respect its own property, fails to collect its 
own income, and fails to respect the rightful 
private property of citizens \ll this once 
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realized, suitable legislation would soon be 


forthcoming. 
LEWIS J. JOHNSON, 


Professor of Civil Engineering, Harvard Univer- 
sity and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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The Sinking Fund as a Protection 
in Emergency 
lo the Eprror of THe AMERICAN City: 

We have read with great interest the 
article by Richard H. Chapman in the 
March issue of THe American City on 
“Serial Bonds Versus Sinking Fund 
Bonds.” This is a subject of great impor- 
tance to the governing officials of many 
cities, and while Mr. Chapman sets forth a 
very clear and intelligent argument in favor 
of serial bonds, we believe that there is one 
phase of the question which should be given 
serious consideration in a discussion of the 
subject. 

We refer to the great advantage which 
accrues to those cities having a sinking 
fund of proper proportions, in that the sink- 
ing fund affords a ready means thru which 
bond issues of an emergency nature can be 
absorbed at those times when the bond mar- 
ket is such as to make their sale to the bond 
houses unfavorable. There are often oc- 
casions when the bond market is such that 
cities cannot get the premium on their bonds 
which the nature of the bonds and the in- 
terest rates justify. It also happens that 
cities must sell at these unfavorable times 
what are in reality very desirable bonds. 
Under these circumstances such bonds can 
advantageously and quickly be sold to the 
sinking fund, and in this way the city is 
not obliged to dispose of them to the bond 
buyers at an unattractive price. 

The net saving to the city in these in- 
stances is very considerable, and we believe 
it is a factor which deserves the attention of 
those cities which contemplate a change in 
their bonding procedure. 

I. D. CLOUD, 
Certified Public Accountant 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 
and Civic Organizations 





Bristol’s Americanization 
Campaign 

BristoL, Conn.—Following the action of 
the Governor of Connecticut in taking a 
census of the state to ascertain its equi 
ment in men and resources in the event of 
hostilities breaking out between America 
and Germany, the Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce inaugurated a campaign to naturalize 
the aliens in the city. Bristol is a manufac- 
turing town and more than half of its popu- 
lation is either foreign-born or of foreign 
parentage. Little or no initial missionary 
work was necessary. The Chamber merely 
announced thru the daily papers that its 
ofhces would be kept open during certain 
evenings of each week for naturalization 
work. Applications for citizenship fron 
representatives of almost every country in 
Europe came flooding in. The men were 
eager for friendly advice and information 
about citizenship in the United States 

The Chamber obtained the necessary ap 
plication forms from the clerk of the United 
States Court at Hartford, twenty miles 
away, the nearest place where they may ly 
secured and filed. The long trip which ap 
plicants would be obliged to make had ck 
terred many from acting before. The prin 
cipal reason, however, was a misunder- 
standing in regard to the expense and for 
malities involved. This was due, in part, 
to a lack of knowledge of the actual process, 
and in part to the experience of some peo 
ple whom unscrupulous lawyers had 
charged a large fee for service which 
should not have cost more than $1. 

Each applicant is told by an attendant of 
the Chamber of Commerce how to fill out 
the blank, and, when necessary, is helped to 
do it. The Chamber collects the filing fe 
of $1 for the first paper, or $4 for the sec- 
ond, and sends the money with the applica 
tion blanks to the Clerk of the Court at 
Hartford. This is done in order to give th 
Clerk time to make out the papers in ad 
vance of the applicants’ arrival, so that 


vhen they get ther 

required to take the oat , Sign the 
and secure their papel = il « 
sessions are held by the 

for the en ol 

during the daytim« ) 

the s é \ to! 

The me isually ¢ 


hundred each 
he attendants at the Cha 
nerce do not stop wit! 


plicants how to make 


see that each understands why he 

it Those who need furtl 

formed into groups and given p1 
every-day citizenship. Vitl 


weeks about 300 men of many nati 


have been started on the 





They would doubtless have taken t 
before had they known |] ( 
had been given a word of e1 irage 
The Chamber keeps on file the 
all applicants, so that the he c 
cated with later. It is the 
a rousing patriotic rally for thet 
them more about the United Stat 
aim has been to imbue them with th 
of Americanism, so that whet 
comes, whether it is in the king of I 
American homes or in following t St 
and Stripes to the field of battle 


be ready. 
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Free High School Stenographic 
Service 
Mancuester, N. H.—Mr. George H. Lib- 
bey, Principal of the M inchester High 
School, has offered free t the cit I 
stenographic and bookkeeping 
High School seniors 
until the summer vacation begi 
Manchester Publicity \ssociati 


Chamber of Commerce is acting as the pr 
moters of this activity, and a committee of 
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the Manchester Association is handling the 
details in connection with establishing the 
service. 

The High School stenographers, who 
have had three years’ training, will spend 
any hour during the day taking dictation, 
except the hour between 10 and 11 o'clock 
in the morning, at the citizens’ offices; they 
will then return to the High School, tran- 
scribe the letters and return the work the 
same day. Merchants whose business is not 
large enough to warrant the employment 
of a regular stenographer, those who have 
stenographers but are behind in their work, 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, real estate men 
and private citizens, are given an oppor- 
tunity to increase their efficiency by taking 
advantage of this unusual expedient. 
Smaller companies which are behind in 
their bookkeeping may have their work at- 
tended to by the High School pupils in the 
same manner. 

This plan has been tried and has worked 
successfully in Fitchburg, Niagara Falls, 
and in the school of the Middle Western 
cities. The pupils are sure to receive great 
benefit from this practical application of 
their knowledge, and the taxpayers who 
support the school will no doubt derive 
much satisfaction from the knowledge that 
the High School’s usefulness is being great- 
ly increased thru the application of this 
plan. 

These young aspirants for commercial 
success will be brought for the first time, 
in many cases, into a real business environ- 
ment. Besides becoming more efficient 
thru the necessity for taking dictation from 
different business men, the students will be- 
come familiar with actual commercial trans- 
actions. Work which would amount to 
thousands of letters weekly, according to 
the old plan, is being dictated to the pupils 
by their teachers from books which, doubt- 
less, have been used from time immemorial. 
It is just such innovations as this capitali- 
zation of former wasted opportunity which 
makes a city stand out prominently. 

The plan was put into effect on January 
10, 1917, after which time the free steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping service was made 
available upon application to the headquar- 
ters of the Manchester Publicity Associa- 
tion and Chamber of Commerce. 

B. W. GRILLS, 


Executive Secretary, Manchester Publicity Asso- 
ciation and Chamber of Commerce. 
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Petersburg’s Economic and Muni- 
cipal Survey 

PEeTrersbuRG, VA.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently published a report of a 
study of Petersburg made by LeRoy 
Hodges (of Richmond and Petersburg), 
counselor in economics and public admin- 
istration. The work is entitled “Peters- 
burg, Virginia—Economic and Municipal.” 
In it an attempt has been made to give a 
clear description and inventory of the com- 
mercial and industrial resources and forces 
which have led to the development of the 
city and its environs. The object has been 
to furnish a handbook of essential and re- 
liable information to those who wish to 
study or inform themselves as to the trade, 
industrial and general business conditions 
in Petersburg; the facts being stated con- 
servatively and briefly without color or bias. 
rhe work will be especially useful in ac- 
quainting the city’s young people with a 
knowledge of those conditions and should 
enable them to participate intelligently in 
the city’s development. A considerable por- 
tion of the data is illustrated by maps and 
diagrams in order that its significance may 
be easily and quickly grasped. 

The report is both descriptive and ana- 
lytical, and pertains to the Petersburg- 
Hopewell industrial area. Petersburg is 
described with reference to its railroad fa- 
cilities, location, water transportation, his- 
tory, population, manufactures, trading area 
and the value of its crops. Hopewell is 
similarly treated. Then follows a classifica- 
tion of the industries, with chapters on 
labor, wages and hours, industrial power 
and water supply, fuel supply, advantages 
for development of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, freight rates and distributing busi- 
ness, banking facilities, agricultural re- 
sources, climate, housing facilities and cost 
of living, public health, educational facili- 
ties, city and county government, public 
finance and taxation, method and cost of 
obtaining ordinary business charters in 
\ irginia. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 
by writing to the secretary for them. 


WILLIAM M. MARTIN, 
Secretary, Petersburg Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Transformation of An 
Oil Town 

Pa.—From the time petroleum 

was discovered in Pennsylvania in 1859 and 


OIL City, 


began to be utilized commercially there, un- 
til the present time, Oil City has been the 
recognized center of the petroleum industry 
in the Key stone State. The city’s develop- 
ment has been particularly rapid since 1913 
In that time there have been built in the 
heart of the town the Y. M. C. A. building, 
the Veach block, the Odd Fellows’ building, 
and the Trax and Parker block: and in 
South Oil City have been built the State 
\rmory, the Junior High School, and th 
Second Presbyterian and United Evangeli- 
cal churches. 

Oil City has been working for years to 
have all overhead wires eliminated. Con 
siderable progress has been made in this 
direction, as will be seen by looking closel, 
at the picture reproduced herewith showing 
North Street. 
corporations are opposing the City Coun 


a section of Seneca lwo 


cil’s effort to have the wires removed, but 
it is felt that they cannot hold out long 
against the improvement. 
G. W. LEMON, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Oil City 
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Salem Week Arouses Civic 
Spirit 

OrE.—The purpose of th 

\nnual Salem Week held in this city 

sell” the city to its citizens, and 


sell” the 


SALEM, 


Chamber of Commerc: 
business men. During that 
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to live and do bu 


city them as a place in 
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such a manner as to make the business met 
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and better. 
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of the campaign. This was printed on 1 
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for the talks of the week 
On Sunday the ministers deliver 
mons on civie responsibility On M 


the public schools were visited 


men, who gave talks to the children on the 


principles of citizenship. On Tuesday 
ing a big smoker and “get-together 


ing was held at the Chamber of ( 


lhe speakers on this occasion talked about 
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the responsibility of the citizens to the 
Chamber. The aim on this day was to 
visualize to the citizens the many ways in 
which the Chamber of Commerce is helpful 
to them, and to make them understand why 
they should support that organization 

On Wednesday afternoon the theaters 
threw open their doors to the public, and 
speakers presented plans for civic develop- 
ment in Salem. On Wednesday evening 
came the climax of the week. Thru the co- 
operation of the department stores and the 
newspapers a style contest had been ar- 
rahged, the merchants competing for silver 
cups that had been offered for the most 
artistic window displays. For one minute 
preceding 7.30 o’clock on that evening the 
business section of the city was plunged 
into darkness, during which time the drap- 
ings which concealed the displays were re- 
moved from the windows. Then the lights 
were flashed on and the displays were open 
for inspection. The streets were thronged, 
and with the flashing on of the lights pan- 
demonium broke loose. For five minutes, 
unmolested by the police, whistles blew, 
bells tolled, autos honked and the small boy 
tooted his horn. From the tops of buildings 
s¢ archlights played on the streets below, and 
on the roof of another building the college 
glee club rendered selections thru mega- 
phones. College and high school bands 
paraded the streets. Later in the evening 
a stvle show was held at one of the theaters, 
and the season’s latest creations were dis- 
plaved on living models. At the Chamber 
of Commerce a “get-together” meeting was 
held, which brought together the newcomer 
and the older resident in the most informal 
way. The purpose of this was to make 
everyone interested in everyone else, and to 
give the residents of Salem a chance to wel- 
come the newcomers. 

On Thursday the industrial establish- 
ments of the city welcomed visitors to their 
plants and provided guides to explain the 
manufacture of their goods. 

By the end of the week 200 persons had 
taken out memberships in the Chamber of 
Commerce, which already had a member- 
ship of 800. When the campaign ended, the 
people of Salem realized what it meant to 
he a citizen of the town, and there is a 
hetter feeling generally thruout the city. 


IVAN G. McDANTEL, 
Manager, Salem Commercial Club. 
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An Advertising Bureau 

|[NDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, is in a position to 
supplement the work of chambers of com- 
merce everywhere in an advertising way. 
lhe plan is to organize an advertising club 
within the chamber of commerce, making it 
a regular division of the chamber. The 
local club maintains an affiliation with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, and its work 
is supervised by that organization, which 
provides a model constitution for its guid- 
ance. The club acts as a sort of advertis- 
ing manager for the community and makes 
more easy of solution the many problems 
with which the chamber of commerce is 
always confronted. The local advertising 
club also aims to bring the advertising in- 
terests of the community closer together 
and to promote confidence in advertising. 
This eventually results in increasing both 
the quality and the quantity of the business 
in a town. 

Among its many activities, the local club 
conducts campaigns of education in adver- 
tising; attempts to stamp fraud out of ad- 
vertising; provides simplified methods for 
showing retailers the daily condition of 
their stocks, sales, collections, etc.; pro- 
motes the sale of those business record sys- 
tems; encourages codperation among busi- 
ness men; in short, acts as the business pro- 
moter of a town. The parent organization 
every now and then conducts investigations 
of business conditions simultaneously all 
over the country, and is able to promote sta- 
bility in the business world by giving the 
country accurate reports on conditions as 
they exist at any one time. 

The printed matter issued by the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World in- 
cludes a booklet entitled “The Local Adver- 
tising Club,” which tells how the local club 
can promote the interests of a town. 
\mong the numerous cities of varying sizes 
in the United States in which advertising 
clubs have been profitably organized as divi- 
sions of the local chambers of commerce 
may be mentioned Columbus, Ohio, Indian- 
apolis, Martinsville, Muncie, Ind., and Oak- 
land, Cal. 

P. S. FLOREA, 


Secretary and Manager, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 
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Lessons in Good Citizenship 
Davenport, Iowa.—During its recent 

membership campaign, the Davenport Com- 

mercial Club published in the daily papers 

a series of lessons in good citizenship which 

proved helpful. The lessons were also is- 

sued in leaflet form. Among other things, 
they call attention to the fact that one good 
citizen working single-handed can do little 
in comparison with the work that can be 
done by a group of individuals working to- 
gether thru an efficient organization, and 
that citizenship counts for more when the 
interests are combined in this way than 
otherwise. The important place a commer- 
cial club occupies in a community is empha- 
sized, and in an interesting manner atten- 
called to the various kinds of service 
that a club performs. 

The lessons originated with the Commer- 
cial Club of Duluth, Minn., 


zation 


tion is 


to which organi- 
credit is hereby acknowledged, The 
Davenport Commercial Club is able to send 
a set of the leaflets, of which there are nine, 
to any of the readers of THE AMERICAN 
City who may write for them. 

IRVING C. NORWOOD, 
Davenport Commercial Club. 


+ + 


Stockton Chamber Closely 
Watches State Legislation 
Srockton, CaLt.—Experience has taught 
the Stockton Chamber of Commerce that it 
cannot afford to divorce itself altogether 
from things political. During the present 
session of the California Legislature, the 
Chamber is keeping itself thoroly informed 
on proposed legislation, as is also the San 
Joaquin County Farm Bureau, which rep- 
resents the agricultural interests of our 
county. Committees on legislation of both 
organizations are sifting the bills to deter- 
mine which ones should be supported, or the 
reverse, and are preparing to cooperate with 
organizations in other counties at the 
proper time, so that the commercial inter- 
ests of the districts involved can present a 
united front when the bills come up for 

final action. 
In a recent report to its 
Chamber stated: 


Secretary, 


members, the 


“During the session the Chamber will keep 
in close touch with the Legislature. Thru the 
courtesy of Assemblyman Lawrence Edwards, 
a file of all bills and other measures intro- 
duced in the Legislature will be available for 
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public reference at the Chamber’s headquar- 
ters. 


“The Secretary will spend some time each 
week at the State Capitol, looking out for the 
interests of Stockton and San Joaquin County 
in the great mass of legislation that will be 
proposed. 

“Of special interest to Stockton and _ the 
Delta will be the rather sweeping changes th 
it is proposed to make in the scope and author 
ity of administrative bodies having jurisdi 
tion over reclamation districts and reclama 
tion interests. This is one of the most com- 
plicated subjects confronting the Legislature, 
as it involves and is interwoven with so many 
diverse interests—irrigation, conservation, and 
flood control—with the further complication 
that the interests of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Delta property owners are not one at 
all points.” 

Another phase of legislation that is of 
particular interest to Stockton is that per- 
taining to highways, for the Chamber has 
devoted a great deal of thought to devising 
ways of attracting tourist travel. It has 
gone on record as being in favor of keep 
ing open all the trans-Sierra roads and has 
stipulated that it believes that the major 
portion of the available funds should be 
spent on those routes carrying the greater 
volume of traffic, and that a fair amount of 
money should be apportioned for use on the 
minor routes across the mountains, to en- 
able the country those roads to 
develop them for both commercial and tour- 
ing purposes. The Chamber declared that 
standpoint of 


served by 


from the their scenic at 
tractions alone, every one of these routes to 
California’s playground amply justifies the 
expenditure of reasonable 
provement. 


sums for im- 


NORMAN F. D’EVELYN, 
Publicity Manager, Stockton Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 
A Banquet of Appreciation 


3ATTLE CrEEK, Micu.—Each year the 
Chamber of Commerce gives a banquet in 
honor of some Battle Creek citizen who has 
been prominently identified with the growth 
and success of the city. The plan of recog- 
nizing the worth of its citizens who had 
rendered service to the community was in 
augurated by this organization several years 
ago. The Chamber prefers to give evidence 
of its appreciation while the man is alive, 
rather than to wait until he is no more and 
then send flowers to decorate his bier. The 
plan is to tell the man that the community 


appreciates his life, rather than to follow 
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his casket to the burial ground and then 
discuss his good deeds. 

Many prominent citizens of Battle Creek 
have had this honor conferred upon them 
in recognition of their services to the city, 
among whom may be mentioned the late 
C. W. Post and the Hon. Charles Austin, 
whom the city has been proud to count 
among its foremost citizens. Wealth, posi- 
tion and great business success are not con- 
sidered in making the selection from the 
hundreds of men that have been of service. 

Albert H. Geddes, a blacksmith, is to re- 
ceive the honor this year, and the banquet is 
to be held on March 14 at the Post Tavern. 
Altho eighty years of age, Mr. Geddes 
still works at his forge on West Jackson 
Street, perhaps not as many hours a day 
as in former years, but he is still recognized 
as a good blacksmith. Mr. Geddes has been 
a resident of this city for nearly sixty 
years; he has worked every day, has paid 
his debts, has performed his duty faithfully 
as a citizen, and has always found time to 
help some man or woman who was not as 
fortunate as he. He served the city as a 
member of the Board of Education for two 
terms and the county as Register of Deeds 
for two years. He has reared and educated 
a family and has fulfilled every obligation 
of a real citizen. While Mr. Geddes has 
never founded a banking institution nor 
built a public library, nor given the city a 
park, he has for sixty years given the hest 
service that it is possible for a working 
man to give to his fellow man and his city. 

This is the Battle Creek plan of recog- 
nizing the man, no matter in what trade or 
vocation. True worth is found this year in 
Albert H. Geddes, blacksmith. 

GRANT S. BENNETT. 


+ + 


Bond Issue Assures a Lake Port 


TONAWANDA AND NortH TONAWANDA, 
N. Y.—The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Tonawandas has just carried to a success- 
ful conclusion a movement to lower the 
water intake pipes of hoth cities. The bond 
issues providing for this work were voted 
upon by overwhelming majorities at the 
election in both cities held on March 10, 
and the cities will now be able to take ad- 
vantage of the United States Government's 
agreement, contingent thereon, to expend 
$300,000 in deepening the Niagara River in 
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order to make it possible for the largest 
lake steamers to dock at the Tonawandas. 
Besides the latter achievement, the results 
include the opening of a steel plant in the 
Tonawandas, which will employ about two 
thousand men, and the improvement of the 
water supply in both cities. 

The Tonawandas worked unitedly in this 
campaign, and the result in securing splen- 
lid community team work should not be 
overlooked. The teams were organized by 
the Chamber, and the members personally 
interviewed every taxpayer in the two towns 
before the day of the election. Reports 
were received giving the name of every tax- 
payer who was favorable to the bond issue. 
Checkers were stationed at the polls, and if 
those who were known to be in favor of 
the issue had not voted before two o’clock 
in the afternoon of election day, they were 
sent for in automobiles. 

When the Tonawandas secure deep water, 
that point will constitute the eastern end of 
transportation on the Great Lakes. As the 
community is at the western end of the new 
Barge Canal, the future holds unusual op- 
portunities for its development as a ship- 
ping and industrial center. 

FRED CLAYTON BUTLER, 


Executive Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of 
the Tonawandas, 


Madison’s Civic Textbook 
Mapison, Wis.—A textbook on the city 
of Madison has been prepared especially for 
use in the schools of that city. It is entitled 
“Madison, Our Home,” and was written by 
Frank A. Gilmore, of the First Unitarian 
Church, for the Madison Board of Com- 
merce, which has issued it under copyright. 
The book has been prepared from a civic 
viewpoint, and the author makes a strong 
appeal to the civic instincts of his youthful 
readers. The volume is a _ conveniently 
small one of 192 pages, and the print is eas- 
ily legible. 

The reader is led thru the prehistoric 
period when the section was first inhabited 
by Indians, up thru the beginnings, chief 
events and undertakings of the city itself, 
to the present time. An attempt is then 
made to convey a clear understanding of the 
city’s present life, which is carefully ana- 
lyzed. The organization, government and 
institutions of the city are dwelt upon at 
some length, and a list of the city officials 
is given, with their tenure of office and sal- 
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aries. Space is devoted to the important 
elements of history and trade and the ser- 
vice rendered to the city by its manufac- 
turers and retail merchants. Then follow 
chapters on transportation, education, li- 
braries, recreation, churcaes and civic pur- 
poses and ideals. The subject of the future 
of Madison, involving the necessity for the 
adoption of a comprehensive city plan, is 
ably handled. The scope of the work of a 
planning board is briefly outlined, also the 
usual features of a city plan and the benefits 
to be derived from following such a definite 
plan. The author recommends a commis- 
sion form of government for Madison and 
briefly describes it. 

A special message is directed to the young 
people in the three concluding chapters, the 
headings of which are: What the City Does 
for Its Children and Youth; The City’s 
Claim Upon the Love and Loyalty of Its 
Young People; and What Can We Do for 
OUR CITY? The book is sent postpaid 
for $1. 

EDWARD J. SAMP, 


Secretary, Madison Board of Commerce 
y; 


+ + 


City Planning in Lancaster 

Lancaster, Pa.—Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson, of Rochester, New York, has been 
engaged by the City Planning Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce to recommend 
to the citizens the most desirable site for a 
new station that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
desires to build in Lancaster. 

The railroad situation in this city is 
peculiar. Some sixty years ago the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad built its main line thru 
the heart of the city, which necessitated the 
making of a rather sharp curve. Some 
years later the railroad built what is known 
as the cut-off thru the northern outskirts 
of Lancaster, eliminating the bad curves in 
the city. 

The people are divided as to whether the 
station should be located at some point in 
the center of the city or be built on the 
main line. The Chamber of Commerce 
hopes that the report of Mr. Robinson will 
help to crystallize public opinion on the 
whole subject and that, as a result, Lan- 
caster’s badly needed railroad station will 
be built in a few years. 

The very instructive city planning exhibit 
of the American City Bureau, which was on 
display in Lancaster last June, has done 


much to arouse the interest of the citizens 
in the subject of city planning. The exhibit 
consisted, among other things, of views and 
drawings of many cities in this and foreign 
countries illustrating the great good that 
has been accomplished in them by comps 


. tent city planners. The exhibit was in 


charge of John E. Lathrop, and his numer 
ous discussions before the various local or- 
ganizations proved to the citizens the need 
of a comprehensive city plan for Lancaster 
CHARLES NEWBOLD, 
Secretary, Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 
New Bulletins 


BRAINERD, MINN.—The Community Bulletin 
is the new name of the bulletin issued monthly 
by the Brainerd Chamber of Commerce. 

Macon, Ga.—The New Era, published bi 
monthly at Macon, jointly by The Southern 
Conference for Education and Industry and 
he Chautauqua of the South. 

St. CHARLES, Mo.—Commercial Focus, pub 
lished monthly by the St. Charles Chamber of 
Commerce. 

SALINA, Kan.—Salina Chamber of Com 
merce Bulletin. 

SHARON, Pa—The Observer, published 
monthly by the Sharon Chamber of Com 
merce. 

SHERMAN, TEX.—Bulletin of the Sherman 
Chamber of Commerce. 

SpoKANE, WaAsH.—Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, issued weekly. 

WHEELING, W. Va.—The Communicator, a 
periodical bulletin published by the Wheeling 
Commercial Association. 


+ + 


Recently Issued Printed Matter 


Boston, Mass.—‘Non-Contributory Old Age 
Pensions and Health Insurance” is the subject 
of a report of the Special Committee on Social 
Insurance of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

CINCINNATI, Onto.—‘Shall the City and 
County Governments be Consolidated?” is the 
subject of a report of the City Club’s Com 
mittee on City and County Consolidation 

Georcia.—‘“Facts about Georgia,” a cloth 
bound book containing information about the 
resources of the state, published by the Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce, whose headquarters 
are in Atlanta. The book is shaped to repre 
sent the map of Georgia. 

HamiLton, Ont.—A pamphlet giving an in 
ventory of the activities and achievements in 
brief of the Hamilton Board of Trade in 1916 

La Crosse, Wis.—An illustrated folder 
about La Crosse, issued by the La Crosse 
Chamber of Commerce 
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LaKEWoop, Oun1o.—A souvenir of the an- 
nual banquet of the Lakewood Chamber of 
Commerce, held on Washington's Birthday. It 
contains a list of the standing committees of 
the Chamber and a brief dissertation on the 
subject of The Higher Patriotism. 

Lockport, N. Y.—A folder in which is re- 
counted one year’s work of the Lockport 
Board of Commerce from February, 1916, to 
lebruary, 1917. 

Manistee, Micu.—First Annual Report of 
the Manistee Board of Commerce for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1916. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MInn.—A booklet containing 
a Report on Analysis of Five-Year Building 
Program of Board of Education; also report 
on Proposed Two- and Three-Year School 
Building Programs, published by the Commit- 
tee on Municipal Research of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. 

New York Ciry.—“Campaigning Against 
Industrial Evils” is the subject of a report of 
the Consumers’ League of the City of New 
York. Address, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street. 

New York City.—“Twenty Years of Prog- 
ress, the Work of the Citizens’ Union from 
1897 to 1917,” published by the Citizens’ Union, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 

New York Srate.—Report of the Joint 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York and of the New York 
State Bar Association, entitled “Rules for the 
Prevention of Unnecessary Litigation.” The 
Secretary of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce is Charles T. Gwynne; address, 65 
Liberty Street, New York City. 

Norro_tk, Va.—A booklet entitled “A Little 
Light on Norfolk,” giving a little of the early 
history of Norfolk and an account of its ac- 
tivities and natural advantages. The publica- 
tion was prepared under the direction of a 
committee of the City Council. 

PurvapetpuiaA, Pa.—“The Philadelphia Year 
Book,” a handsomely bound leather covered 
book containing a variety of information re- 
garding Philadelphia and the surrounding 
manufacturing territory, including classified 
lists of the manufacturers and advertisements. 

PitrspurcH, Pa.—The twenty-first annual 
report of the Civic Club of Allegheny County, 
of which Miss H. Marie Dermitt is secretary. 
The committees for 1917 of this very active 
club include the following: Billboard, Civic 
Displays, Civic Planting, Educational Depart- 
ment, Finance, Fire Protection, Neglected Lot 
Gardens, General Legislation, Housing, Lake 
Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal, Municipal 
Affairs, Municipal Planning, Noise, Open-Air 
School, Public Comfort Stations, Special 
Building Code Committee, Special Taxation 
Study Committee, Smoke and Dust Abatement 
League, City Rapid Transit Study Committee, 
Legal Aid Society, Allied Boards of Trade, 
Recruiting Committee. 

Provinence, R. I.—The Year Book of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce for To16. 

Quincy, It.—“A Story of Quincy in Sta- 
tistics,” also a leaflet entitled “Why Quincy 
Asks for the Big Government Armor Plant,” 
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both published by the Quincy Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Raveigu, N. C.—Year Book of the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce for the year ending 
March I, 1917. 

St. Paut, Minn.—‘Six Talks on Service” 
and “Sales Arguments,” issued by the St. Paul 
Association of Commerce and used by that 
organization in its recent successful member- 
ship campaign. The former is a reprint of 
the six newspaper advertisements used during 
the week in which the campaign took place, 
and the sheet containing the latter was used 
by the campaign workers in bringing specific 
arguments to the attention of the prospective 
members. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The sixth Year Book of 
the St. Paul Association of Commerce. 

San Francisco, Cat.—“Law and Order in 
San Francisco, a Beginning,” is the title of a 
booklet recently issued by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, thru its Law and Or- 
der Committee. 

SuHaron, Pa.—A pamphlet containing the 
address on “America After the War—What?” 
delivered by William Howard Taft, ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, before the Sharon 
Chamber of Commerce on January 3, 1917, is- 
sued by the Sharon Chamber. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—An effective poster used 
by the Commercial Club in advertising the in- 
dustrial exposition held in Sioux City under 
its auspices from February 26 to March 3, 1917. 

Sioux Crry, Ilowa.—An invitation to every 
retailer and retail salesman in the Sioux City 
trade territory to the Third Annual Winter 
Short Course in Merchandising and Industrial 
Exposition, held in Sioux City February 26- 
March 3, 1917, under the auspices of the Sioux 
City Commercial Club. 

SrpokANe, WasH.—‘Forty Journeys into the 
Green Summer Playground Around Spokane,” 
“ean by the Publicity Committee of the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commerce, assisted by the 
Inland Automobile Association. 

Also a souvenir of the annual meeting of 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, contain- 
ing the annual report of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce. 

SpokAne, WaAsHu.—The Annual Report of 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILt.—The annual report of the 
Springfield Commercial Association for 1916. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—“Americanization Day 
—July 4, 1917,” is the subject of Bulletin No. 
8 of the Immigration Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 

Warrttier, Cat.—A booklet descriptive of 
Whittier issued by the Chamber of Commerce. 

York, Pa.—Referendum No. 1, containing 
a list of the municipal problems requiring at- 
tention in York, and inviting the members to 
indicate on which ones, in their opinion, the 
emphasis should be placed during 1917. The 
tabulated results of the referendum will be 
presented at the next meeting of the Board 
of Directors on January 2, 1917. 
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The Modern Park Cemetery 


Some Phases of Its Design, Construction and Care 


By Herbert W. Blaney 


Landscape Architect, Boston Mass. 


the fine and structural arts, the object 

is to build better, more usefully and 
more beautifully. This is as true of ceme- 
tery building and cemetery admiuistration 
as of town planning, real estate develop- 
ment and park building. 

Those closely in touch with the construc- 
tion and care of cemeteries must be keenly 
aware of the possibilities of making the 
cemetery a spot of perpetual beauty and 
charm. Many of the older graveyards of 
the country present a view of shapeless, ill- 
kept roads and lawns or grassless mounds, 
a meaningless jumble of freakish, decaying 
headstones and dreary, moaning cedars, 
pines and spruces. The modern park-like 
cemetery presents a very different aspect. 
In every phase of its development the ulti- 
mate harmonious beauty and cheerfulness 
of appearance are kept in mind. 

Let us compare briefly some of the salient 
features of cemeteries that have undergone 
a change within comparatively recent years 
and that make for more naturalistic scenic 


| landscape architecture, as in others of 


beauty, restfulness and permanency ol 
charm, 


General Plan and Road System 


lhe “road and block” plan for the mod- 
ern cemetery is similar to that of a modern 
real estate development. The sections or 
blocks are as large as is convenient and are 
formed by pleasantly curved roads laid out 
on easy grades following the contour of the 
ground. In older cemeteries one frequently 
finds roads or wide gravel paths encircling 
small sections of from one to five léts, thus 
causing great waste in salable lot space. 
Curves impossible for modern automobile 
trafic, and a “choppy,” formless landscape 
appearance are also thus produced. The 
modern cemetery drive or avenue is like a 
park road. It is no wider than is necessary 
to satisfy the demands of traffic, and winds 
thru attractive park scenery, always bring- 
ing one conveniently near each lot. 

In many older cemeteries, particularly in 
the West, the stiff gridiron plan of roads 
and lot lines was formerly used, but this has 
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FIG. 1—PLAN FOR ENLARGING A CEMETERY IN A SMALL CITY 
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been entirely superseded in modern design 
by the more pleasing curved roads and it 
reg ilar shaped sections even where the 
topography is flat. An excellent pat 
son of the two methods of drive platting 1s 
seen in the plan for enlarging a cemetery 
a small Mid-Western city, where the in 
formal arrangement has been used for the 

(See Fig 
rho paths are provided to gi 
ots the path can he 


| 
lot markers, for the 


newer sections 1.) 


ve access to 
followed ( nly by the 


entire section, pat! Ss 


included, is a smooth, gently rolling lawn 
inbroken save for pleasing monuments and 
lanting (See Fig. 2 

Monuments 


There is a fortunate growing tendency 


away from gaudy 


all fields of 


and freakish display in 


applied art. This is happily 


noted in the use of monuments in the ceme 


tery The idealist would abolish all grave- 


stones, perhaps would favor universal cre 


mation, but since one is entitled to his indi 


vidual views on these subjects, we must 


recognize that there 


is still, and always will 


be, a demand for lot burials and ston 
markers 

Che modern park cemetery has fewer 
monuments, and in some sections none are 


permitted to rise above the ground, bronze 


ind stone tablets being used. (See Fig. 3 


vidual grave, are 


FIG. 2—A PATH 
RECOGNIZED 
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ONLY BY TWO LOT \¥ 
ERS, 4 OR 5 FEET APART 


The lawn is not disturbed 


PARK 








EXAMPLE OF MONUMENT SET LEVEI 
WITH THE LAWN GRADE 
mize plate on a polished marble slab 


set flush with the ground 


records of the superintendent are 





Headstones, where used to mark the indi If the 
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etical file of lot owners and indiv l ers is also kept 


this 
form illus 


carefully kept—for 
use the card 
trated (Fig. 4) is sug 
gested—and stored in a 
fireproof vault, there re 
mains scant excuse for the 
headstone, as each indi- 
vidual grave can always 
be accurately located 

The character and de 
sign of monuments is 
much improv ed. The early 


settlers used slate slabs, 
but these fast reach de- 
cay, most of them being 
illegible to-day The 


mania for the “shaft” and 
“statuesque” monuments 
so rampant in the middle 
and last part of the last 
century 


is happily past. 


The modern cemetery ad- 
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Perpetual care is the 
magic instrument the 
organization of the m« { 
' ern burial ground which 
' ensures forever the 
tenance of every phase ot 
the cemetery’ phys 
make-up and the prese! 
vation of the landscape 
beauty s¢ jealously 
guarded the lew e 
grounds This perpetual 
care of the cemetery 1s 
ensured by the income 
trom a fund created V 
setting aside a certain per- } 
4 FIG. 5—LACK OF “PERPETUAL CARE” MEANS NEGLECT centage of all lot sales | 
, Make perpetual care compulsory, ot erwise few ired for lots will Such a provision is placed | 
mar the cemetery’s appearat a an i 
i ; in the deeds for all lots so tf 
’ mits only those monuments meeting the ap that all portions of the cemetery wil Ways H 
proval of the trustees. have uniform and adequate cart See f 
Curbings, iron fences and seats, urns and Figs. 5 and 6.) 
a idle figures of rococo design are also in the The introduction of floral interest only 
‘@ discard in the form of hardy flowering shrubs and | 
‘ While we cannot dispose of existing perennial-and-wild-flower garden areas 
y monuments in our cemeteries—for even thx well-conceived in the cemetery’s plan, places 
most humble piece of stone represents the the horticultural side of the cemetery de- 
deep sentiment of some bereaved one—we sign on a par in modern thought with the | 
can strive with new burying grounds and engineering phases of the cemetery’s con 
with newer sections of older cemeteries to struction. 
: restrict and direct the erection of stone- ; | 
3 work along saner and more esthetic lines An Instance of Modern Cemetery Planning | 
} This can be done in the publicly owned as In Bloomington, IIl., a city of about 40,- . 
j well as in the privately owned cemetery oco people, a group of men saw the urgent 
ed of better and more extensive cemetery | 
Perp2tual Care and Planting facilities hey according] organized is 
lhe modern cemetery is in reality a park a development company and purchass " 
] with its broad expanses 
of smooth lawn par- 
tially shaded by beau- 
tiful trees and enframed 
and adorned by masses of 
hardy flowering shrubs 
and vines, all forming a 
pleasing setting for artis- 
tically designed and well- 
placed monuments. This 
is indeed a contrast to the 
appearance of many older 
cemeteries where small 
“chopped-up” sections of | 
lawn, often dishevelled 
and weedy, are bound in 
by iron fences and crumb- 
bling stone curbing and 
spotted over with numer- 7 t—0 MIPGHEE RETERTION ons wate t ae EIV! 
ous stones, few worthy the Think how this view would be improved if the headstones were absent or | 
sculptor’s art. cea aA; Othe’ einen 
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pleasantly rolling and partially wooded tract 
of thirty acres at the edge of the city 
Their task was to suitably develop this area 
as a modern cemetery. 

This development, embodying all of the 
desired characteristics mentioned above, 
proceeded quickly and economically along 
| the following lines. A glance at the results 
thus obtained may be helpful in guiding 
other cities and trustees in their efforts to 
build cemeteries better. 

1. After optaining a deed to the land, the 
first step was the employment of a landscape 
architect to advise in and direct the develop- 
f ment work 
2. Under the landscape architect’s direction 
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FIG, 8.—PROGRESS PLAN OF PARK HILL CEMETERY, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Future sections as opened can be added to this plan 
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FIG. 7.—CROSS SECTIONS OF AVENUES AS BUILT IN PARK HILL CEMETERY IN 
BLOOMINGTON, ILI 
\ 16-foot width is ample for the majority of drives in any cemetery, allowing for two lines of traftx 


a topographical survey was made of the entire 
tract, showing grades and all existing trees. 

3. Comprehensive plans for the future con- 
struction and landscape development of the 
entire thirty acres were prepared, showing ave- 
nues, lots, service buildings, and all landscape 
features. These plans represent the ideal to 
which the trustees will work in years to come 

4. After determining the portion to be im- 
mediately developed, work was begun on lay- 
ing drains and building the roads, and the sec- 
tions were carefully graded and seeded. Lots 
were staked and permanently bound with con- 
crete markers. 

5. During the first planting season after the’ 
grading was completed, trees, shrubs, vines 
and hardy flowering plants were planted thru- 
out the entire developed area. 
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9 WITHOUT SHRUBBERY BACKGROUND A GROUP 
COSTLY MONUMENTS APPFARS AS A STONE-PIT 
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FIG. 11.--MONUMENTS WITH ADEQUATE BACKGROUND AND 
ENFRAMEMENT OF SHRUBS 
A group of shrubs furnishes a background also for nument 
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framed in shrubbery and trees. 

There is no stiff and rigid system of lot 
and path lines. (See Fig. 8.) Along the 
avenues two tiers of lots extend parallel to 
the drive. The interior of the section is 
platted arbitrarily in some adapted rectan- 
gular system. Where the paths are incon- 
spicuous and form an integral part of the 
broad lawn, the lot lines are indistinguish- 
able, so the arrangement does not influence 
the landscape effect. 

The lots are in the following uniform 
sizes, excepting where the avenues curve 
sharply or at corners: 


»4x 24 feet, admitting of 16 graves and monument 
0 x 20 ‘ “s “ ‘ “ “ “ 

19x 18 “ “ ‘ é 

19x12 “ “ ‘ “ “ “ 
9x12 ” < ” 4 * with no monument 


Along the curved driveways, at drive in- 
tersections and at certain focal points 
larger lots are provided for mausoleums 
and special monuments. These are planned 
to accentuate and terminate pleasing vistas 
along the drives and thru the plantings. 

\hsolutely no space is lost to use. The 
lots front directly upon the drives. Odd- 
shaped and triangular lots, necessarily hav- 
ing some space where no grave can be 
located, are still in large demand, as they 
usually offer exceptional opportunity for 
landscape treatment. Some may have the 
idea that shrub plantings immediately upon 
the lots render these lots of smaller use, but 
the shrubs can be planted directly upon a 
grave, or if a new grave must be dug, then 
the shrubs can be temporarily taken up and 
replaced after the burial. 

\long the boundaries of the cemetery the 
irregular-shaped sections will be mainly 
used for single graves. No monuments will 
be permitted upon. such graves, a careful 
record being kept of every burial and the 
exact location of the grave. In these sec- 
tions, stone bounds are placed at intervals, 
so that the location of every grave can be 
definitely determined and described. Small 
stone or bronze slabs level with the ground 
will be permitted to mark the graves in this 
section. 

Thruout the cemetery only one monument 
will be permitted on any one lot. The loca- 
tion for this is determined on the general 
plan, and an effort is made in planting the 
shrubs to give a background for each stone 
so that no two will appear in close proxim- 
ity, marring the effectiveness of each and 
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giving a “stone-pile” effect. ~ (Compare 
Figs. 9, 10 and 11.) The absence of head- 
stones appearing above ground allows the 
single monument to appear to better advan- 
tage on the unbroken lawn, (See Figs. 10 
and 11.) ; 

\Where it is desired to keep an open lawn 
vista, a restriction against all monuments 
above ground is made. In this case a 
bronze or stone slab can be placed level 
with the grass, as is done frequently in a 
Chicago cemetery. (Fig. 3.) It is the au- 
thor’s belief that this type of flat stone can 
he developed as artistically as the vertical 
monument. 

\t Park Hill, receiving-vaults are located 
in the basement of the office building. 
hese are of steel encased with reinforced 
concrete and are recessed in the foundation 
wall with only a small portion projecting 
into the vault room. An evergreen- and 
vine-bordered walk leads one to this vault 
room. The service yard and superintend- 
ent’s cottage are secluded in one corner of 
the property, hidden from view by tall 
plantings of trees and shrubs. 

It is in the provisions for planting that 
Park Hill Cemetery justly ranks in the fore- 
front as a park cemetery, for hardy per- 
manent plants are alone permitted and the 
trustees have in the very beginning so com- 
pletely planted trees and shrubs over the 
entire property that it becomes a bird haven 
and a spot of landscape beauty at the very 
outset. Grandeur and sublimity are added 
to the landscape effect by the ancient exist- 
ing trees and will be further enhanced after 
a few years by the growth of the newer 
plantings. 

Dr. Wilhelm Miller has characterized the 
cemetery lot bedded with geraniums and 
coleus as “the gateway to bad taste,” but 
the modern cemetery, with its naturalistic 
shrubbery groups and open lawn vistas, and 
with monuments fittingly enframed with 
lacy green, must surely measure up to his 
ideal of “A Gateway to the Great Hope.” 

In prohibiting flower beds on the lots and 
graves, the builders of the modern ceme- 
tery are not excluding a flower interest. 
Thousands of spring bulbs, such as crocus, 
squills, and narcissus, can be naturalized 
amongst the boundary plantations and be- 
neath the shrub groups on the lots. In 
Park Hill, a naturalistic informal perennial- 
and-native-flower garden has been laid out 
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to lend interest to the burial park and to 

serve as an example to the lot owners of the 

real value of native and hardy flowers. 
With expert and comprehensive plans at 


the start, and intelligent and far-seeing ad 


istration and upkeep, the 
become S an important link 1 


irk areas of the citv. besides ser 


ne with the highest degree of eff 


the needs of a burial groune 





Universal Training of Children in Gardening 


By Dr. P. 


Commissioner of Education, U. 


Hk high cost of living is on the lips o| 
people in all cities, towns, suburban 
communities, and manufacturing 

and mining villages in the United States. It 
has many causes. Two of these are the un- 
usual lack of food and the fact that most 
of the food is consumed far from the place 
of production, which makes the consumer 
pay the cost of storage and transportation 
and the profits of the middlemen, many of 
whom, in times like these, take advantage 
of the wants of the people to make profits 
larger than they should. 

Is there a remedy? There is a partial 
remedy at least, but not wholly in investi- 
gations or legislation. This remedy is so 
simple and close at hand that, as is so fre 


P. Claxton 


S. Department of the Interior 


unities, and manutfacturi 

illages ot the | nited States thers 
proximately 6,000,000 boys and 
tween the ages of nine and sixteet Mi 
of them are idle more than half of the 
hey are in school less than 1,000 h 


le year, and, allowing Io hours 


sleep are out of school more thar $, 001 
waking hours, more than an average of nine 
hours a day, not counting Sundays. Na 
tional and state iaws make it impossib! i 


most of them to do any profitable work in 

mill, mine or shop, and many of them are 

forming habits of idleness and falling into 
| 


ice 


ven during the vacation months 

















SCHOOL GARDENS IN COLT 


PARK, HARTFORD, CONS 
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only about 10 per cent have any profitable 
employment; only about 5 per cent of them 
go away from their homes except for a few 
days. Still, they must live and be fed and 
clothed 

For 4,000,000 of these there is access to 
back yards, side yards, front yards and 
vacant lots, which might be cultivated as 
small gardens for the growth of vegetables 
and small fruits. Many live where space 
could be easily had for chickens, ducks or 
pigeons. And there are not less than 6,000,- 
000 older boys and girls and adult men and 
women for whom an hour or two of work 
each day in a garden would be the best form 
of recreation and rest from the routine of 
their daily labor in office or shop or mill or 
mine, and who might easily find the time 
ror it. 

\WWith some intelligent direction, these 
school children and older boys and girls 
and men and women might easily produce 
on the available land an average of $75 each 
in vegetables and fruits for their own tables 
or for sale in their immediate neighbor 
hood; fresh and crisp thru all the growing 
months and wholesomely canned and pre- 
served for use in winter. This would add 
$750,000,000 to the best form of food supply 
of the country without cost of transporta- 
tion or storage and without profits of mid- 
dlemen. The estimate is very conservative, 
as has been shown by many experiments 

In addition to the economic profits, there 
would be for the children health and 
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strength, removal from temptation to vice, 
and education of the best type; and for 
older persons, rest and recreation in the 
open air and the joy of watching things 
grow. 

rhis might all be attained at compara- 
tively little cost by putting into the public 
schools for every hundred children between 
the ages of nine and sixteen, one teacher 
skilled in gardening and paid for all the 
year. One such teacher could easily direct 
the work of 100 children, and of the 150 
older persons belonging to the families of 
these children or living in their community. 
Thus 40,000 teachers of this kind would 
be sufficient for the entire country. These 
teachers might easily be had for an aver- 
age additional salary of $500 or a total 
of $20,000,000. There would be some cost 
for seeds and some for fertilizers and 
tools, but after the first year the cost of 
these last two items would be compara- 
tively little. The proceeds would represent 
profits to a greater extent than in any other 
kind of production. The miracle of it is in 
bringing together idle land on the one hand 
and idle children and tired people on the 
other. Alone, neither is productive, but all 
would be benefited by the combination even 
if the vegetables and fruits produced had no’ 
value; the land by the cultivation, the chil- 
dren by the health-giving, educational labor, 
and the older people by the hours outdocrs 
and the contact with the soil. 





Sources of Information for Those Interested in Home, School 
and Vacant Lot Gardening 


Those who are seeking information re- 
garding home, school and vacant lot gar 
dening may obtain literature and advice by 
communicating with the following sources 

1. The United States Bureau of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. In 1914 this Bu- 
reau began an active campaign to promote 
school gardens. It has issued some liter- 
ature on the subject and is glad to furnish 
information and advice on special problems 
in answer to inquiries. 

2. The American Civic Association, 
Washington, D. C., of which Richard B. 
Watrous is secretary. Two pamphlets is- 
sued by the Association are “How to Plant 


Home Grounds” and “School Gardens and 
Their Relation to Other School Work.” 
3. The School Garden Association of 
\merica. Van Fvrie Kilpatrick is president 
of this Association, and may be addressed 
at 124 West Thirtieth Street, New York 
City. The object of the organization is to 
promote school gardens thruout the country. 
4. The Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultiva- 
tion Association. The secretary is James 
H. Dix, 1122 Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This organization has issued 
ccnsiderable literature and is glad to assist 
in the organization of vacant lot cultiva- 
tion associations or clubs in other cities. 
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The Motor Truck in the Service ot Municipa) 
Departments 


Il!ustrating Its Usefulness in Highway Work 




















PHILADELPHIA STREET BEING FLUSHED BY A MOTOR TRUCK 




















WHITE 5-TON TRUCK USED IN CONNECTION WITH PAVEMENT SCARIFIER 
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Water-Works 


Management” 


By Oscar E. Bulkeley, 


Superintendent Water Department, Jackson, Mich. 


OWEVER important it may be to 
provide a community with fire pro 
tection, or to supply abundant water 

for commercial and manufacturing uses, the 
most important function of a water-works 
utility and the highest ambition of its man- 
agement should be to furnish pure, clean 
water to its consumers. 

Chis cannot be attained without constant 
vigilance on the part of those to whom the 
management is entrusted. It is not enough 
to see that the supply of water is pure 
Many cities, having a water supply of the 
very highest standard of purity, have suf- 
fered the effects produced by partially con- 
taminated water, because the proper care 
was not exercised in safeguarding the water 
while in storage or on its route for distribu 
tion. And to the mind of the writer, any 
water-works utility, blessed with a pure 
source of supply, whose management per- 
mits contamination to enter into its storage 
or distribution system is accountable for a 
greater sin than if the source of supply be 
comes contaminated. 


Attitude Towards the Public 

\ water-works utility bears a peculiarly 
intimate relation to the public by reason of 
its function in providing a commodity than 
which there is none more necessary for 
daily existence in our present state of civ- 
ilization. By reason of this intimate rela- 
tion, the attitude assumed by managers of 
water-works utilities toward the public be- 
comes very important. The proper attitude 
is a determining factor in the measure of 
success to be attained by the management 
and should be characterized by a sincere de 
sire on the part of every employe to serve 
the public with dispatch and to discommode 
the people as little as possible. 

The wise manager will educate his em- 
ployes in ways of rendering service. The 
writer uses the term educate advisedly, be- 
cause many times workmen, even the hon- 
est and faithful, have a very meagre con- 
ception of what constitutes good service. 
Such a simple rule as notifying consumers 


* From a paper presented before the 1917 conven 
tion of Michigan Engineering Society 


when water is to be turned off is 


violated by workmen unless. sternly 


forced Even in the event oj a su 
break in a water main, it is generally poss 
ble to notify consumers before all alves 
urrounding the district are closed. If thi 
is not done consumers become exasperated 


Their good will toward the water-works 
management is still further impair¢ 

while repairing the break, workmen leave 
the job at the close of the re cular worki 


day without having completed the repair 


Reading the Meters 


Che advisability of metering all services 
may be regarded as a closed subject he 
manager will be justified in adopting almost 


any means for expediting the reading of 
meters and rendering of bills, that the time 
between the date of meter reading and the 
date of rendering bills may be reduced to a 


Imit 


minimum, It is now quite generally a 
ted that quarterly readings represent the 
best water-works practice. Longer intet 
vals are quite likely to produce severe 
hardships on certain consumers, whil 
shorter interval is undesirable except for 
large manufacturing and commercial con 
sumers, whose accounts may, with profit 
alike to the consumer and to the utility, b 
read every month. With quarterly re 
ings a very good method is to di 
community into three equal districts; one 
listrict is read every month and revenu 
are received each month This plan not 
only avoids the necessity of em] loy 
tra help intermittently for reading meters 
and making out bills, but makes it possi 
to keep a smaller force constantly at work 
in the office and out on meter routes. | 
thermore, it is possible to keep the time be 
tween date of meter reading and renderi 
of bill within at least reasonable limits 
Even tho this time is comparatively short 
meter readers and clerks should be 
structed to watch for large readings, to th 
end that the consumer may be notified at 
once. 

The consumer should be held responsible 
for his own plumbing and for any leaks that 
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may occur therein, and when this responsi- 
bility is firmly fixed in the minds of the pub 
lie, house plumbing will be kept in repair 
Good service, however, demands that the 
water-works management assist at all times 
in locating leaks and in giving advice as to 
the best method of avoiding them. A little 
publicity along this line is not amiss. 
Promptness in investigating and reporting 
complaints and in making requested shut- 
offs is appreciated by the public. Even 
promptness in enforcing collection of bills 
will win the support of the general public 
eventually, if not at once, for the majority 
of people pay their bills promptly. A dis 
‘ount period aids in producing prompt pay- 
ment; and altho in effect the same as a 
penalty for non-payment, the former is 
| svchologically preferable. 


Accounting Records 

lo attain successful water-works man- 
agement, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the necessity of keeping simple 
hut adequate records. Much has been writ- 
ten of accounts, and they should, of course, 
be accurate. Perhaps one of the weakest 
points in many water-works accounting sys- 
tems is the failure to separate expenditures 
for maintenance and expenditures for new 
construction or permanent plant improve 
ment. Usually the distinction is apparently 
clear, but actually the results obtained are 
sadly incorrect. Oftentimes construction 
materials, such as cast iron pipe and fittings, 
valves and hydrants, lead, ete., are pur- 
chased on plant account, and this same stock 
is drawn upon for all repairs and replace- 
ments without ever making any transfer 
-harges 

Good management demands that the vari- 
ous items of maintenance and construction 
costs, such as hydrant repairs, meter main- 
tenance, service repairs, repairing of water 
mains and valves, storage reservoirs, new 


meters, new services and new mains be 
segregated. Daily-labor cost data, if not 
burdened with too much detail, prove very 
helpful when carrying on construction of 
new mains. If used consistently they will 
surely result in lower costs than would 
otherwise be obtained. 

Meter ledgers, whether loose-leaf or card, 
should be compact and show accurate state- 
ment of account between the consumer and 
the utility. Either as a part of the meter 
ledger, or in a separate recerd, should be 





kept the date of installation of service and 
of meter and location of shut-off, also space 
for changes of occupant or owner. It is 
essential to have some system whereby in- 
active services may be checked from time 
to time, and a card filing system is very 
satisfactory for this purpose as well as for 
keeping meter records. The meter record 
should show the date of purchase, size. 
make, manufacturer's number and the name 
and address of the consumer, with space fot 
changes. All repairs to the meter and re- 
sults of tests with dates should also be 
recorded. 
‘Pumping Station and Valve Records 
Much has been written of pumping-sta- 
tion records. At least the daily consumption 
of coal, evaporation, quantity of water 
pumped and the continuous rate of dis- 
charge should be known, and a recording 
pressure gauge is absolutely necessary. 
Even tho for years the charts are stored 
away without comment, sometimes they may 
prove to be extremely valuable witnesses 
The importance of having permanent wit- 
nesses for locating valves in the distribu- 
tion system has often been overlooked. 
Valve measurements have been taken from 
trees, fence posts and house corners, and 
doubtless at the time of installation these 
were the only witnesses available. As time 
has passed by, however, no effort has been 
exerted toward revising these locations or 
inspecting the valves to see if they are in 
operating condition and may be found 
easily. In fact, many water-works utilities 
to-day do not make any inspection of valves. 
Municipally owned water-works utilities, 
particularly, have been guilty of purchasing 
the cheapest valves offered, regardless of 
value, and usually buying a new make each 
year. Quite likely at some time in its past 
history a shipment of valves was purchased 
and installed which opened by turning in 
the opposite direction from all the other 
valves in the system, and possibly the direc- 
tion to open has never been recorded. Such 
conditions may be continued for a few years 
without encountering any serious difficul- 
ties, but after a period of fifteen or twenty 
years, when the reference tree has been cut 
down, the fence post removed, a new house 
corner built and the street graded some two 
or more feet above the top of the valve 
box, or the valve has become stuck thru 
non-use, then the management will have 
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troubles. The seriousness of these condi- An organization of less experien 
tions cannot be appreciated until one has men who cooperate 
had to meet them. The writer is convinced 

that valve records should be prepared just low each his own independent path 1 
as carefully as meter records, providing an less of others in the 


is preterabl 


‘omposed of men of larger ability, wh 





organizatiol Tt 
individual history of each valve, giving date times one employe is thé 

of installation, size, make, location, repairs and possibly a shi‘t of duti 
from time to time, condition at time of in the desired result. S 


- 


spection, and that periodical inspection of _ tions of length of service 
all valves be insisted upon. terfere with the best interests of 
One phase of water-works management ganization; usually, however, in such ca 








which ordinarily receives little attention is some satisfactory solution can bh 
| the class of labor employed, and possibly — that will do injury to no one. Most si 
this is because the same general principles _ it is the duty of the manager to engende 
apply to any public utility. Nevertheless, spirit of codéperation among his employ: 
the men employed by a utility constitute a and he should see to it that such is actual 
living advertisement of its business meth- attained. By his interest and his encou 
ods. No matter how large or how small the agement and by his presence in times 
water-works, it will pay to employ the best emergencies, he can inspire his empl 
men. Time is required to build up an ef- with devotion to duty and with enthusiasn 
fective organization—one that coordinates for rendering efficient public service 
Items of Municipal Law 
pal L 
By A. L. H. Street 
Municipal Health Measures able, arbitrary, unduly oppressive, or in 
An ordinance requiring residents of a °™ with the legislative policy of the stat 
city like Birmingham, Ala., to abandon use  ¢ 
of dry closets and install sanitary ones, and es P . 
providing that on the failure of an owner Requiring Railway Track Depression 
of property to do so and to connect with an In adjudging to be invalid an ordinance 
established sewer, the city shall be empow- of the city of Minneapolis 6@ proviae 101 
ered to have the necessary work done, the ‘Pression of tracks of certain railt 
cost of which shall constitute a lien against within the city limits, with provis 
’ the property, is a valid regulation to pro- overhead bridges, etc., it was decid 
mote the public health. In deciding this the United oe District pees wee 
point in the recent case of Spear vs. Ward, district of Minnesota, % the oe 
74 Southern Reporter, 27, the Supreme ‘6*8® Milwaukee & St. Paul Railw : 
\s Court of Alabama said: “4 ee ae eet 
“The preservation of the public health by the 384: 
| installation and maintenance of sanitary sys- An ordinance designed to eliminate g 
tems of sewers and closets is well recognized crossings in a city, altho within the 
| as one of the most important duties of munici municipal police power, is open t 
pal governments, and falls clearly within the uiry as to its necessity or reasonablenes 
police powers of government, subject to which pecially for the purpose of scerta 
the inhabitant and citizen of the municipality whether it unjustly invades private 
holds his individual rights to property and to rights 
; liberty. Owners of industrial plants g 
} “Consequently, statutes and ordinances deal of proposed depression are ent tle 
/ ing with and relating to such subjects, together heard in opposition to the ordin 
1 with provisions for the enforcement thereof, t appears that their switching conne 
will be indulged by the courts, with the pre be injuriously affected 
sumptions in their favor, as to their necessity Where an ordinance providing eg 
propriety and validity in the absence of a general plan for track depression is 


showing to the effect that they are unreason part, the whole ordinance falls 
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When you can make one 
pole serve as an ornamental 
lighting standard and trolley 
wire support. 


Why Use Two 


Sets of Poles 
> 


HE ELRECO method of mak- 
7. ing one pole serve a double 
purpose means double service 

at less than one half the cost. 
Compare the ELRECO method 
converting the ordinary and 
plain trolley pole into a handsome 
lighting standard, with ornamental 
base and lighting fixtures. With 
the old way where there are tro 


ot 


of ; “ 


sets les, double expense, ob- 
structed curbs and necessary under- 
ground wiring. Quite a difference 
and saving in expensive equip- 
ment, isn’t there? Underground 
wiring isn’t necessarv with EL- 
RECO Combination Poles either 


RAILWAY } ; eet} {equipment OMPANY {\, 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Office - - 39 Church Street 


Why ?— 

















Bracket 10347 and 
G.E. Novalux Unit Form 4 





Bracket 10338 and 
G. E. Novalux Unit Form $ 
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Validity of City Managership Plan 
The Michigan Supreme Court has sus- 
tained the validity of the recently adopted 
charter of the city of Grand Rapids, under 
which it is provided that the mayor shall be 
selected by the council from their own num 
ber, as against objection that the provision 
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for so choosing the 1 


avor violated the 
quirement of the Home Rule Act of 190 
that each charter provide for the “electio: 
ot a mayor An election does not 
sarily imply a direct vote of the electors t 
the city. (Kopezynski vs. Schribet 


Northwestern Reporter, 238.) 





Classifying Municipal Fire Protection and 
Hazards 


A Standard Schedule for Grading Cities and Towns with Reference to their Fire Defenses 
and Physical Conditions 


By George W. Booth 


Chief Engineer, the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


OME means of determining and ex- 
pressing the value of the public fire 
protection and the effect on the gen- 

eral fire hazard of the physical conditions 
existing in a city, is one of the fundamentals 
of fire insurance. Up to the present time, 
underwriting boards and bureaus thruout 
the country have had various standards for 
grading the adequacy and reliability of 
these features. There has been a great 
lack of uniformity in these standards, aris- 
ing partly from differences in fundamental 
principles and partly from gradual changes 
dictated by local considerations 

To bring about uniformity in ratings and 
thus to promote more equitable dealings 
with the insuring public, the National 
Soard of Fire Underwriters has _ just 
adopted a “Standard Schedule for Grad- 
ing Cities and Towns of the United States 
with Reference to Their Fire Defenses and 
Physical Conditions.” This schedule will 
affect, directly or indirectly, the interests 
of practically every property holder in the 
United States. Even those most familiar 
with it have only begun to realize the extent 
of the influence it will have on the deve! 
opment of improved fire protection and th: 
elimination of the fire hazard. 

The Grading Schedule is based upon th 
plan of assigning to the various features of 
fire defense, points of deficiency depending 
upon the extent of variance from the stand 
ards formulated from a study of conditions 
in more than 500 cities. The natural and 
structural conditions which increase the 


general hazard of cities, and the lack of 
laws or of their enforcement for the con 
trol of satisfactory conditions, are graded in 
the same way. The sum of the maximum 
points of deficiency totals 5,000 and is di 
vided in accordance with the relative values 
of the features consi lered as given below 


RELATIVE VALUES 


P 
. ,. | Engine Stream Basis 1,7 
Water Supply ~ . 
| Hose Stream Basis 


{ Engine Stream Basis 
re Department ) Hose Stream Basis , 

Fire Alarm 

Police 

tuilding Laws 

Hazards me 


Structural Condit 


It is recognized that climatic conditions 
affect the fire losses, by reason of the fre 
quency of fires due to the heating hazard 
by retarding the response of fire apparatus 
by hampering effective fire fighting durit 
cold weather and storms, by the increase 
in combustibility due to hot and dry 
weather, and by the greater probability of 
fires spreading at time of high winds. These 


r - ] re 
elements are to a greater or less gre 
common to the whole country, and there 
fore no deficiency is considered in the 


Schedule for normal climatic congliti 
Some sections of the country, however, ar 
subject to abnormal climatic conditions, and 
to cities in these sections a super deficiency 
is applied 

The Schedule is written in such a way as 
to emphasize standard conditions, points ot 
‘efictencv being determined thruout for 
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Hauling economy! The low 
upkeep cost and every-day 
efficiency of the four Packard 


trucks in its service have convinced the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans that they are the cheap- 
est hauling equipment to own and 
operate. Silent, chainless, built in seven 
right sizes, their four-speed transmis- 
sions save gasoline and give them ter- 
rific pulling power in ‘‘tight corners. ”’ 
Ask the man who owns one. Write 
the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, or 


‘telephone the nearest Packard dealer. 





Sct gan 


oe” ~=6UTTRUCKS 
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failure to meet the requirements necessary 
for standard adequacy and reliability. Such 
an arrangement offers an excellent oppor 

tunity for a city, thru its engineers or con 

sulting experts, to improve conditions along 
the proper lines and to secure the benefits 
resulting therefrom. Water-supply is di- 
vided into a total of 32 items; fire depart- 
ment organization, equipment and operation 
are considered under 34 items; fire alarm 
service has a totai of 24 items under which 
deficiencies are applied; police codperation 
is graded in 4 items; building laws in 4, of 
which one has 14 subdivisions; hazards, in- 
cluding electricity and other lighting, as 
well as explosives and inflammables, have 9 
main divisions; and the effect of structural 
conditions on the conflagration hazard of 
the principal high-value district is consid- 
ered under 17 separate heads, of which 3 
act as credits, offsetting deficiencies in the 
others. The water supply and fire depart- 
ment items are as follows: 


SUBJECTS CONSIDERED IN THE SCHEDULE 


Water Supply 


Appointment of Employes 
Efficiency of Executive 
Records and Plans 
Emergency Repair Provisions 
Receipt of Alarms by Department 
Normal Adequacy of Entire System 
. Reliability of Source of Supply 
Sufficiency of Reserve Pump Capacity 
Sufficiency of Reserve Boiler Capacity 
Condition and Arrangement of Equipment 
. Fuel Supply or Electric Power 
2. Construction of Pumping Station 
. Fire Protection of Pumping Station 
. Hazards of Pumping Station 
5. Exposures to Pumping Station 
. Reliability of Supply Mains as Affecting Adequacy 
. Reliability of Installation of Supply Mains 
. Completeness of Arterial System 
. Reliability of Installation of Mains 
Effect of Small Mains in the High Value District 
Considered 
. Four-inch Mains in System 
22. Dead Ends—4- and 6-inch Mains 
. Completeness of Gridiron of 6-inch Mains 
uality and Condition of Pipe 
lectrolysis 
26. Spacing of Gate Valves 
7. Condition of Gate Valves 
. Distribution of Hydrants in the High Value D 
trict Considered 
9. Ditto in Residential Districts 
. Condition of Hydrants 
. Size and Design of Hydrants 
2. Valves on Hydrant Branch 


5. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Fire Department 


Number of Officers 
Number of Operators 
4 QealiSentions of Chief Officers 
enure of Office of Chief 
Appointment and Tenure of Office of Officers 
. Enlistment Requirements 
. Retirement Requirements 
Number of Hose or Engine Companies (Apparatus) 
. Number of Ladder Companies Unpperates 


. Distribution of Companies 
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fotal Required Manual St Department 
Manual Strength of Existin ompanies in the 
High Value District ¢ ! 
Engine Capacit 
Reserve Engine 
Condition of Engi 
Fire-Boats 
Powerful Stear 
Chemical Equipment 
Reserve Hose W 
Amount of Hoss 
Hose Larger thar 
Condition of Hose 
Minor Equipment 
Fuel 
Repair Facilities 
Horses 
Suitability of | 
Discipline 
Drills and Training 
0. Responding to Al 
31. Fire Methods 
Conditions Affecting | 
33. Building Inspections 
34. Records of F 


fires, et 

In order to properly balance the charges 
against the various items, it was necessary 
to make trial applications to a considerable 
number of cities, and by and 
study of the results to so modify the Sched- 
his 


trying-out process had been so far success 


comparison 
ule as to produce consistent results. 


ful in June, 1915, that a preliminary draft 
of the Schedule that time, 
after approval by the Executive Committee 
of the National Board. 


was issued at 


The work of grading cities was continued 
as opportunity offered, and to date more 
than 200 municipalities have been classified, 
including all cities on which reports were 
being issued by the Committee on Fire Pre- 
vention. These included 
towns of various sizes and in different parts 
of the country, and covered a great variety 
of conditions. 


municipalities 


Some minor changes have 
been found necessary, mainly in respect to 
the application of the Schedule to smaller 
communities. 

A revised issue of the Schedule was ap- 
proved by the Actuarial Bureau Committee, 
and on recommendations that 
mittee it Executive 


from 
was adopted by the 
Committee on December 14, 1916, as a Na- 
tional Board standard. 


( om- 


It is the intent of the National Board, as 
expressed in the resolution of the Executiv: 
(committee, to provide for the application 
of the Schedule to cities having a popula- 
tion of 20,000 or over. It is expected, also. 
that the National Board engineers will be 
called on to serve in an advisory and train- 
ing capacity to the engineers of the bureaus 
engaged in grating the smaller communi- 
ties. 
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Five Miles 
Per Gallon; 
3} b- Ton load 





we mics fe 
usual recor 

erage Duplex gas 
The Duplex Four 
Truck, shown in ti 


photograpl hauled 





Duplex 4-W heel Drive 
Utilizes All Motor Power 








All four Duplex wheels work. f similar capacity—because the motor 
= ’ erg ywer in the Duplex is applied with 
The front wheels pu// with just as twice as great effect—with double ef- 


much driving power as the rear wheels 


én 
push. 
Operating costs are greatly reduced 

As a result there is no power wastage as a result. 

Utilization of all power all ener: The Duplex travels 30 per cent far- 
generated by the motor—explains the won- ‘er On a gallon of gasoline than = 
derful haulage performances of the wheel drive trucks of equal weight and 
Duplex. motive power. 


r 


Duplex tire mileage is nearly one- 


The Duplex, loaded to capacity 31 "8 
i! I +} 
. third greater. 


tons—has the additional power to pul 


from two to three trailers through snow, And the extremely simple construc- 
sand or loam, or up grades that any tion of the Duplex reduces up-keep ex- 
rear wheel drive truck would find dif- pense to the minimum. 
ficult to negotiate with only its capacity 2 a 
wry Our 1917 catalog will interest you. It 


explains in detail how the Duplex is 
Less motor power is used by the built to lower haulage costs. Send for 
Duplex than by rear wheel drive trucks it today. 


esx DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY eas) nt 
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On the Calendar lav 0.10.—-Ganes S. 
"7 ter Santtar 
S-11 PHILADELPHIA, Pa eeting Secretarv 1) ( ’ Smith 
Nation Conference on Kk tcat Greenville, S. ¢ 
Rural Life I be held at the niversit t ) ©) 
Pennsylvania nder the auspices f the I | ] ssocia ’ 
States Bureau of Education, Washingtor Ly. ¢ n of Tubercu is Ant g Se 
\part 10-14 Orrawa, Onr. ir. Henry Barton | ! 
Fourth ( lian and Internation Wes saltimore, M 
Congre under the auspices of the Domir I l WaASHID ( 
ion Good oads Association Secretary, George te 
\. McNamee, New Birks Build Montreal, Ouse g Secr \\ | S 
r€€ \venue N \ t 
\r 12-15.—Rock H S. ¢ \ P ' a, Pa 
\ Cor rence k , 
’ To be held at Winthr Nort 
Ir ( ee under the S f t ‘ r ft ) 
United States Bureau of Educat Washing f e ( f Pp Ss t 
a \W t Craw ' 
\PR 17-19 Macon, Ga. l 8 New Yor ( y 
Tri-State Wat nd Light Ass tion f th mericar nstit 
Carolinas ap ( row Annu convention S meeting, f ele t > 
etary, W. F. Stieglitz, Co a, S. ( I Hutchinsor \\ I - 
17-20 BIRMINGHAM, ALA ew York City 
nited States Good Roads Association 1 4.—CINCINN On 
convention Secretary, J] A. Rountree, g , : t 
lam, i he | ne meeting secret ( \ R 
\ 17-2 Cuicaco, I Vest Thirty-ninth Street, ) \ 
National Community Center Conference S | 8-TUNE ] ATLANTIC ( vy. N. J 
retary, John Collier, 70 Fifth Avenue, New \ National Electri t As \ 
City nventio Secret | Cor erf M 
\prit 18.—PHILapvecensa. Pa »9 West Thirtv-ninth Street, New York Cit 
American Water Works Association—Four-State 8.—Kansas M 
S tion Secretary, Charles KR. Wo d, 400 Chest nter fiona ! t 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa l t Ss t Cc GTP 
Apri 20-21.—PuHiraperpnia, Pa 
imerican cademy f Pohktic ’ 1a ] \ N. ¥ 
é Annual meeting Secretary, |. P. Lichter iss t 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelpl Annual ¢ nti S Lee G 
Ne \ k | ers N \ Cit 
I 7 Dayton, Onto I P Sk i 
Commercial Secretaries ls atior Ar t al Confer 
nual convention Secretary, Carl W. Ulimar t Annual cor Cx s 
Chamber of Commerce, Salem, Ohi Willi r, ¢ s ( ( 
\prit 26-May 2.—PuHivapecpenuia, Pa I 
Vational Organization for Public Health ) I I ‘ 
i Fifth annual convention, to be held i: t ) s 
junction with the meetings of the Americar UV r t > 
Nurses’ Association and the National League of tar Wil rs s \ gt \ 
Nursing Education Executive Secretary, Ella \ ny, N. ¥ 
Philips Crandall, 600 Lexington Avenue, New } 11-14 I i IK 
York City Sout f 
May 3 New York Ciry nvent secretar 
amber of Commer t ate f I re 
Yor Annual meeting Secretary, Charl | ! I M 
65 Liberty Street, New York City Nat f ” 
May 3 NOXVILLE, TENN Ant me 5 | 
Southern Commercial ré 1 1s 1) 1724 F Stre W ( 
Annual conventior Secretary \ I! B 1-2 I k 
New Orleans, La ! n Libr ! \ 
May 7-9.—Kansas Crry, Mo é Secretar George B. I i 
National Conference on City Planning Ant ] gt Street, Cl g I 
onference Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Con 1-27 Lovis ge, K 
gress Strect, Boston, Mass Special Libraries A 
May 7-11.—Ricumonp, Va ence lo be held t t 
American Water Works Association Annual f the American Library Associat S 
convention Secretary, J. M. Diven, 47 State \. J. Cunning Free Put I St. | 


Street, Troy, N. Y. h, Mo 
May 7-11 RicuMonpb, VA 9-27 N I La 





Water Works Manufa er ! ittor Ar Ledg 
r la meeting Secretary I KN > rens n 15 t ent 1 > l 
Broad Street, New York City fansfi La 
May 8-9.—Pitrssurcn, Pa, Tune 26-80.—ArT1 ( 
American issociation for Promotir H yqiene ime ) ; é Ar 
i Public Baths Annual conventior Host eeting Secretar : I M 
Civie Club of Allegherny County Sc ry, | | t ‘2 ' | 
Mason, City Hall, Philadelohia, Pa I 
May 8-10 Wasuinctor, D. C ” Pu f 
National Fire Protection Assox \r ! ! att \ 
meeting. Secretary, Franklin H. Went t 5 ‘ 1 Secretary | Ha 


Milk Street, Boston, Mass ‘ 
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WHITE TRUCKS | 





























Collecting ashes in Philadelphia with White 5-Ton Truck. This is one of the fleet of 12 Whites S 
operated by the Beam-Fletcher Corporation of that city 


12 WHITE 5-Ton TRUCKS , 


have replaced 70 horse teams in house-to-house 
collection of ashes and rubbish in the City of Phila- 
delphia, and the 12 trucks are doing three times the 
‘. 
work formerly done by the 70 teams. Not only do 
the trucks enable quicker and more dependable 
collection than was possible with horses, but the 
expense is naturally cut down. ‘ 
Any city will do well to look into Philadelphia's 
way of handling this work. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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Jury 12-18.—Granp Rapips, Micx. 

League of Michigan Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Charles A. Sink, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Some Time Durtnc Weex Becinninc 
SerremMBer 9.—Hartrorp, Conn. 

New England Water Works Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Willard Kent, Nar- 
ragansett Pier, 

Sertemper 24-26.—Cuicaco, IL. 

National Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary, 
John M. Guild, Greater Dayton Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

OcroperR 16-19.—JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Chief James 
McFall, Roanoke, Va. 

NovemMsBer 12-16.—New Orveans, La. 

American Society of Municipal Improvements. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll 
Brown, 702 Wulsin Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


+ + 
Second Conference of Public 
Art Commissions 

The Art Jury of the city of Philadelphia 
is inviting the members of the Federal Com- 
mission of Fine Arts and of the state and 
municipal departments of art of the United 
States, to a conference to be held in Phila- 
delphia on May 15. This will be the second 
conference of such bodies, the first having 
been held three or four years ago on the 
invitation of the New York Art Commis- 
sion. 

The morning session will be held in 
Mayor Smith’s reception room, City Hall. 
Those attending the conference will then 
be taken in motors to Lynnewood Hall, the 
residence of Joseph E. Widener, Presi- 
dent of the Art Jury, who will entertain 
them at luncheon. The afternoon session 
will also be held in Lynnewood Hall. 
Those attending the conference will be 
guests at dinner at the Ritz-Carlton. The 
first municipal departments of this kind 
were appointed in New York and Boston in 
1898. In addition to the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts there are now about five 
state art commissions and about twenty-five 
municipal ones. 

+ + 


To Correlate City Planning in the 
New York Metropolitan Area 

O a few far-sighted civic workers it 
T has been evident for some time past 

that the proper development of New 

York City and the surrounding areas in 
Westchester County, New Jersey, Long 
Island and Staten Island demands codpera- 
tive action, and some of these individuals 
have dealt with the various aspects of city 
and urban planning in the pages of THE 
AMERICAN City. 
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That this sentiment is commencing to 
crystallize is evidenced by a meeting of city 
planning officials from those districts, called 
together March Io at the instance of the 
City Club of New York, to discuss a pro- 
gram for cooperative planning. A large 
number of officials of city and county plan- 
ning boards attended this meeting and lis- 
tened to addresses on interurban planning 
and the need for organized codperation. 

George B. Ford, Consultant to the 
Committee on City Plan of the Board of 
Estimate, at the end of the afternoon ses- 
sion spoke on “A Program for Starting and 
Developing Codéperative Planning Thruout 
the Metropolitan District,” outlining a 
course of procedure and urging that a com- 
mittee on plan and scope be appointed by 
the officials assembled. This suggestion was 
received with applause and was afterwards 
adopted by official vote. Mr. Ford said in 
part: 


I believe that the main object of this confer- 
ence is to act as a publicity medium and a 
clearing house of ideas. It should serve to let 
each town know what all its neighbors are 
planning. It would make accessible the best 
modern practice in city planning and would 
show the communities that most of their plan- 
ning problems were bigger than themselves; 
that they must enlarge their horizon and not 
be hermits in their planning. 

More concretely, it could organize a regular 
service of publicity and education on city 
planning in the newspapers of the district, 
keeping the work and objects of the confer- 
ence well before the public. It could publish 
monthly a four- or eight-page bulletin or 
magazine with illustrations, which would show 
what was being done currently within the dis- 
trict and which would be circulated widely, 
perhaps by Boy Scouts. The _ publication 
should sell for not over one dollar a year, 
preferably less. 

It could organize a lecture bureau well 
equipned with slides. It could also get un a 
traveling exhibition of the worth-while things 
that were being done outside the district as 
well as within. It could hold local conferences 
once a month in various parts of the district 
and quarterly general conferences at some cen- 
tral point. 

It could aid in the framing of all legislation 
needed and bring to its support the backing of 
the whole conference. It could organize city 
planning committees in local organizations and 
then combine these committees into a general 
citizens’ committee for each community 

It could start comnetitions among commnni- 
ties for the best methods of the hest results 
along each of a number of lines. It could in- 
stitute photographic or essay comnetitions 
among bovs or girls in the schools or churches 
The possibilities of this field are boundless and 
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To assure depend- 
able service mount 
your fire fighting 
equipment on GMC 
chassis. 

Six Sizes 
3-4, 1, 144, 2, 34%, 5 Ton 


When writing 
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Reliability 


It’s the chassis that 


ounts when 

ie fire alarm is sounded—the 

vehi le that will cart the 

fighting apparatus to the 

uickly and safely. GM( 
ve a re rd for reliable service 
all parts of the world 
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ncidentally it could furnish mu lj material 
for the newspapers 
[he ommittee on Plan and scope, a 
ppointed, consisted of Nelson P. Lewis 
yf the Board ot stimate 
j \ 


ind Apportionment of New York City, the 


hief Engineer 


residing officer of the afternoon session 

ink B. Williams, Chairman of the Con 
mittee on City Planning of the City Clul 
New York, the presiding officer of the even- 
ing session; Herbert E. Angell, Secretary 
of the Westchester County Planning Com- 


mission; Oscar Maddaus, Secretary of the 
Nassau County Association, and Arthur B. 
Cozzens, Secretary of the City Planning 


Commission of Newark, N. ] 
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American Water-Works Association 


(he annual convention of the America 





Water Works Association ill be held i 
Richmond, Va., May 7-11 Che city is or 
ot great historical interest tording man 
portunities for the entertainment and it 
formation of visitors [he convention | 


ms 
ts 
— 

f 

f 

f 


ment Committee consists ¢ 

D. B. McCarthy (Chairman), W. C. Sher 
wood, D. F. O’Brien, E. T. Pardee, Clinton 
Inglee, A. T. Smith and A. W. Koiner, all 
of whom are entering enthusiastically int 
the plans for an attractive and profitabl 
ogTam. The list of subjects to be pre- 
sented‘in papers and addresses will soon bs 


ready for distribution 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 








AMERICAN Pupstic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Standard Methods for the Examination 
of Water and Sewage. Third Edition, 
ig17, revised by committees of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, American 
Chemical Society and referees of the Asso- 
iation of Official Agricultural Chemists 
XVi 115 pp. Statistical tables $1.25 





yriginal committee of the American P 
| ti was appointed to conside tar r 
nalysis response net 
itia t is to the € s ¢ 
for his work under le condit 
ne [his committee, after re 


ontinued and a revised edition 
is published in 1912 The 











| esc 
work of two committees n Ch 
n Bacterial Methods—working inde 
lently [The American Chemical Society a 
zed its Chemical Committee to codperate with t 
ttee of the American Public Health Associ 
1 1 committees were authorized to coiy 
1¢ referees of the Association of Official Agr 
cultural Chemists The Chemical Section of the 191 
edition has been modified by the addition of met 
for the examination of sewage sludge and 
nalysis of chemicals used in the treatment of 
the determination of chlorine, et Che Committe 
I erial Methods, working in codperation wit! 
ittee appointed by the Society of Americ 
teriologists, has entirely revised its portion of 
report and has eliminated much matter with 
ted bearing upon water analysis, so that the 
nt report concerns itself only with the st 
tion of apparatus, materials, and methods wh 
resent use t icterial water analysis 


x J., Director of the Scho 

1 Officers of Harvard Uni 
ersity and the Massachusetts Institute 
ot Techn logy. 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 
With chapters upon Sewage and Garbage, 
by George C. Whipple; Vital Statistics, b 
John W. Trask, and Mental Hygiene, b 


Thomas W. Salmon.) Second Edition, 


Sa aee “a 


1917. xxxiv + 1,286 pp. Photographs, 
harts, diagrams and statistical tables. 

$6.50 

i hie present tion of this Class N K, necess 


ease in r knowledge, while 





etaining the gener 


tr the tior 
in part rewritter nd thoroly revised so that 











students of hygiene and preventive medicine may 
it with assurance f finding the last word’ [ 
this important s é The new sections conc 
venereal diseases, tuber lice and flea 
terial vaccines, feeble I K SUp] t 
ydors, air washing, et y ne ect 
Military Hygiene has Those t 
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Wickware, Francis G., B.A., B.Sc., Editor 
The American Year Book: A Record 
of Events and Progress, 1916. ) 
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Assures Schedule Service. 


With a FEDERAL, you can plan your haul- 
age as you plan the output of your factory. 
You can schedule your deliveries to fit your 
needs knowing that FEDERAL dependa- 
bility will make good for you. 

Scheduled deliveries mean better service to 
your customers and more economical haulage 
for you. Here is an instance of the way 


FEDERAL works for one user in the 
business. 








This is the delivery schedule which James 
Riha, trucking contractor for Sears-Roebuck 
& Co., contracts to follow. 








Truck No. 1 | 2 3 | 4 
} | | 
Warehouse Arr.| 7.30| 7.45 | 8.00/ 8.15 
Lve.| 7.45/| 8.00] 8.15 | 8.30 
Plant Arr.| 8.00 | 8.15 | 8.30 | 8.45 
“ Lyve.| 8.15 9.20 | 8.45 | 9.00 
Warehouse Arr. 8.30 8.45 9.00 9.15 








NOTE—tThese four trucks on a 15 minute 
headway make a round trip each hour. 








The City of Spokane Depends upon a FEDERAL 
for Asphalt Haulage 


Asphalt must be laid quickly after heating—gangs of 


Constantly “‘on the pees 4 
men must be kept busy. That is why motor trucks, and without tiring or delay—this FEDERAL travelled 220 


capacity loads each tri 


particularly FEDERALS, speed up municipal work on pave- 
ments all over the country. 

Chief among these conditions is the fact that a single horse 
and wagon can carry a ton at a speed of only 4 miles per hour, 
while a FEDERAL can carry from 1 to § tons (according 
to size) at a speed of from 10 to 15 miles per hour! 


_ Realizing these facts, the public works department of 
Spokane, Wash., uses a FEDERAL for hauling asphalt. 


miles in 99 days recently, at a total average cost of only 
$5.77 per day—including driver's wages! 

Would you be willing to compare the haulage costs of 
YOUR department with these figures ? 

Write our Traffic Engineering Department for data on 
municipal FEDERALS in other cities, and give us data on 
your own haulage problems. We'll return an analysis that 
will help you. 


““FEDERAL TRAFFIC NEWS” SENT ON REQUEST. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., 21 Leavitt St., Detroit, Mich. 
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NaTIONAL CoNFERENCE ON City PLANNING, 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary, 19 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Proceedings of the Eighth National 
Conference on City Planning, Cleveland, 


June 5-7, 1916. vi + 275 pp. $2.15 
The papers presented at the Eighth Annual National 
City lanning Conference conse the following: 


Cleveland's City ena Needs, Frederick Law Olm 
sted: Cleveland’s Group Plan, Rineia Brunner; Cleve- 
land’s Achievements in City Planning, Lawson Purdy; 
The Automobile and the City Plan, Nelson P. Lewis; 
The Automobile and Street Traffic, John Gillespie; 
Financial Effect of Good Planning in Land Subdi- 
vision, J. C. Nichols; State, City and Town Planning, 
Thomas Adams; Districting by Municipal Regulation, 
Lawrence Veiller; Districting Thru Private Effort, 
Alexander S. Taylor; Planning Problems of Smaller 
Cities in the United States, John Nolen; Street Sys- 
tems, Including Transit Problems, Maj. Joseph W. 
Shirley: Buildine Heights, Arthur C. Comey: The 
Beginnings of Town Planning in Canada, Thomas 
Adams; Park Systems and Recreation Grounds, War- 
ren H. Manning. The Address of Welcome was given 
by Ralph L. Fuller, President of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber ot Commerce, and the discussions were partici- 
nated in by C. M. Talbert, Thomas W. Larwood, Jr., 
>. H. Bouton, Edward M. Bassett, George B. Ford, 
B. A. Haldeman, Louis Lott, etc. 


AMERICAN Soctety oF Municrpat Improve- 
MENTS, Charles Carroll Brown, Secre- 


tarv, 702 Wulsin Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual 
Convention of the American Societv of 
Municipal Improvements, Held at New- 
ark, N. J.. October 10-13, 1916. 1017. 
739 pp. Photographs, charts, diagrams 
and statistical tables. $5.00 


This volume, like its predecessors, consists of a 
large number of valuable paners dealing mainly with 
the technical aspects of municipal works. Among the 
subjects treated are types of street navements, their 
construction and maintenance, American park sys- 
tems, theory and practice of street lichtine, traffic 
counts, refuse disnosal and street cleaning, snow re- 
moval, street flushing, sewerage and sanitation, acti- 
vated sludge’ process, water-works and water supply, 
municipal legislation and finance, city management, 
fire prevention, standard specifications. etc. Among 
those who contributed paners are the following: 
Arthur H. Blanchard, C. D. Pollock. Will P. Blair, 
Georre C. Warren. Lawrence V. Sheridan, Preston 
S. Miller, C. Wellington Koiner, Lovis L. Tribus, 
Raymond W. Parlin. Harrison P. Eddv, George W. 
Fuller. Alexander Potter, Edward T. Paxton, A. P. 
Folwell, etc. 
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GILsertson, H. Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Short Ballot Organization, 383 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The County: The “Dark Continent” of 
American Politics. 1917. viii + 279 pp 
Charts, appendices and bibliography. $2.00 

It is interesting to learn, as Mr. Gilbertson tells us, 
that, notwithstanding its political significance, the ‘ 
pervasive unit of local government thruout the United 

States—the county—has not yet been the subject 

single volume treating it to the exclusion of othe 

governmental units, such as the city and the state 

Yet in the few instances where the county has been the 

subject of investigation the facts br: yught to light hav 

been of such startling import that we are left wor 

ing at the neglect of this important field. This b 

tells us something of these facts in an interesting 

entertaining manner. The different chapters discuss 
the county as a creature of tradition, as a base of 
political supplies, etc. County governments are sI 
at work, and the humanitarian side is consice 

Other chapter heads are: Roads and Bridges, . 

fication, State Meddling, Readjustments, County 

Home Rule, Consolidation, Reconstruction, Scientif 

Administration and the County of the Future. Six 

appendices contain important legislative enactments 

and the like in regard to County Home Rule, ( 

Manager, etc. A ten-page bibliography completes 

volume. 


(MM.) Acacue, Architect du Musée Social 
Auburtin, Architecte du Gouvernement 
Redont, Architecte paysagiste. 

Comment Reconstruire Nos Cités Dé- 
truites: Notions d’Urbanisme s’Appli- 
cant aux Villes, Bourgs et Villages. 
(Preface par M. Geotges-Risler, Préside 
de la Section d’Hygiene urbaine et rura ‘le 
du Musée Social.) 2° Edition 1916. xvi 
+. 257 pp. $1.50 (duty extra) 
On another page of this issue of THe AMERICAN 

City mention is made of this book in connection with 
M. George-Risler’s description of the progress of city 
planning in Northern France as a result of the de 
struction caused by the war. The results described 
by M. Risler, however, are due to extraordinary 
causes and are not of vreat significance to the ma 
jority of French cities. The authors of this book Jook 
forward to the time when every French city wi 
necessity possess its plan. Realizing the imy ortance 
and extensiveness of this task. they maintain that the 
first thing necessarv is to make investications, 
documents and publications, and finally establish a 
program, With this object in view, the first co 
discusses The Program, the second Fundamen 
Principles, and the third the organization of the city 
planning service. The second section of the book 
deals with the case of the destroyed cities, and the 
third, with “means of effective realization.” The 
third chapter of the last section gives some interesting 
examples of existing and proposed legislation 
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Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


See also the Department of News and Ideas for Commercial and Civic Organizations, for other publica 


tions of special interest. 


Fire Hose Specifications. 


Specifications for Fire Hose and Report Thereon. 
Submitted January, 1917, to the Mayor, to the 
Commissioner of Public Safety and to the Board 
of Contract and Supply, by the Rochester Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Inc. 23 pp. (Apply to 
the Bureau, Rochester, N. Y.) 


Public Road Mileage and Revenues. 


Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the South- 
ern States, 1914. Prepared Jointly by the Di- 
vision of Road Economics of the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering, and State Collab- 
orators. Bulletin No. 387, February 20, 1917, of 
the United States Office of Public Roads. 122 pp. 


Statistical tables. (Apply to the Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


Brick Pavements. 


A Text Book on Brick Pavements, by Clark R 
Mandigo, A.M., M.C.E. Issued hy the Western 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association 1917 
126 pp. Photographs, diagrams, charts. statistics 
(Apply to the Association, Kansas City, Mo.) 
$1.50. 


Seattle Juvenile Court. 


The Seattle Juvenile Court Report for the Year 
1916. Hon. King Dykeman, Judge. (Including 
“A Study of the After-Career of 498 Delinquent 
Boys who were committed to Correctional Schools 
during a Five-Year Period,” by Alan A. Phillips.) 
January 1, 1917. 37 pp. Photograph, statistical 
tables. (Apply to the Court, 200 Broadway, Seat- 
tle, Wash.) 
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Cut Down Expenses 


with 


GOODRICH 
DE LUXE 


TRUCK TIRES 





DE LUXE 
REGULAR 








You reduce both operating expenses and de- 
preciation charges when you equip your trucks 
with Goodrich De Luxe truck tires. They make 
lay-ups for tire changes less frequent—likewise 
lay-ups for repairs to the truck. 





The deeper tread absorbs much of the vibration so de- 
structive to truck mechanism. It means long life to the 
truck as well as to the tire. This double saving gives truck 
users another reason for saying that Goodrich De Luxe 


truck tires deliver ““Velvet Mileage. ”’ 


3 


Prove this conclusively by using our Motor Truck 
Expense Record Books which we furnish upon request. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 
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Illinois State Highway aoe Report. 
Report to Hon. Frank O. Le wder n 
Illinois, containing a Keview 
State Highway Commission, 


ve 








191 9 pp. Photographs, sta \ 
he Dey artment, Sy gheld 
width ‘of Wagon Tires. 
th of Wagon Tires Re 

f Vi irying Magnitudes 1 Eartl i (rave 

KK ~ Prepared by I BR. Met r k, ( ef, D 

vision of Rural Engineering, Office of Pul Roads 

Rural Engineering. Circular N i2, issue 

February 12, 1917, Office of the Secretary, | | 
States Depa: tment of Agriculture. 6 pp (harts 
Apply to we States Office of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. ) 

Street Flushing. 

Flushing—Its Place in the Street Cleaning Fic 
ty Raymond W Pat lin, Engineer with the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. (Reprint of 
‘aper Read at the Sd Ar 1 nvention, Ame 

Society of Municipal rovements, Newark 

\ 1., October 9-13, 1916.) 29 pp Phot 

numerous statistical tables (Apply 

S ety to Mr. Parlin, now Deput ( 

5 er, Department of Street Cleaning, M 

Office, New York City.) 

A New Civic Pestodical. 
‘rogress and the Home Bea fu \ 

N, . of a new magazine devoted to County ar 
Cit Improvements, Accounting Methods ar 
M pal Gevernenme, to be published mont} 

i The Civic Progress Cor ny, 1207 Houstor 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas \aron Smith, Edit« 
birst ssue January, 1917 Subscription $1 
‘ year, 10 cents per copy Apply t the 
I ‘ s above.) 

Syracuse “Public Safety Department 
Leaflets. 

Two leaflets recently issued by the above Depart 
nent are good examples of this kind of publicity 
They are entitled “Hints for Workingmen” and 
Hazards to Avoid in Handling Gasoline.” Eacl 
' pr (Apply to Department of Public Safety,- 
syracuse » 


Charitable Institutions of New York City. 


The New York Charities Directory: A Reference 


Book of Social Service By Lina D. Miller 26tl 
Edition. 1917. 566 pp. (Apply to the Charity 
Organization Society, 105 East 22d Street, New 


York City:) _ $1.00. 


In Lincoln’s Home Town. 
Springfield and the Springfield Survey Twelve 
page illustrated. pamphlet by Shelby M. Harriso 
reprinted from The Survey, February 3, 1917 
Photographs, and charts. (Apply to author, De 
partment of Surveys‘and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City.) 5 cents 


A Message from South Bend. 
Third Annual Message of Fred“W. Keller, Mayor, 
South Bend, Ind (Printed and distributed at 
private expense.) 1917 31 pp Photographs, 
charts and statistics. (Apply to Mayor Keller, 
South Bend, Ind.) 


Cancer. 

Is Cancer Either Contagious or Hereditary? (Ab 
stract of Address by Arthur Hunter before Asso 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, New York, 
December 15, 1916.) 1 p. (Copies of this ad 
dress may be obtained from Mr. George T. Wight, 
Secretary of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, 165 Broadway, or from the author, 
Mr, Arthur Hunter, New York Life Insurance 
Company, 346° Broadway, New York City.) 


A Municipal University for Dayton. 
A Report upon the Feasibility of Establishing a 
Municipal University in Dayton, Ohio. Prepared 
by the Dayton Bureau of Research, C. E. Rightor, 
Director, and submitted January 30, 1917. 36 pp. 
Statistical tables. (Apply to the Director of the 
Bureau, 613 Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio.) 


Glen Ridge, N. J., Sanitary Survey. 
A Sanitary Survey of the Borough of Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. By Murray P. Horowitz, M. S 
43 pp. Statistical tables and charts. (Apply to 
Mr. James E. Brooks, Health Officer, Department 
of Health, Glen Ridge, ae 
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Social Welfare Districts for en 
Districting t | r the W< of Ulnar 
Orga t P I Enumera 
bart > e ar \ 
| Resea ine l ] yi1,1 
i pages a] Apt ot 
‘ j I &g, id 
Swimming Instruction for Municipal Em- 
ployees. 
Lit i teresting n y Leonard Feh 
I LL.M I ) \ hief ged 
\l ipal ( Ss e ( 1, New Y« 
Mind and issue of J 1917.) bb 
\ t I x 4 shing Company, Ne 
Minn 
Health Departments and the Alcohol Ques 
tion. 
I Dut t Hea De; ents on the Al 
huesti By tlavet l €. 8 , mM D., Com 
ner t Health N Y Health Dey 
Rey t Series, , October, 191¢ 
Apply to tl Lie rt t, Center 
ker Streets, Ne 


Unification of Chicago’s Local Govern 
ments. 





| tables "Apt y to Harris S. Keeler, 


Dadian Making for New reg seni Towns 








Procedure for Making Presenting 
st ates of Reve 1S al Expenditures 
f ity with the Uniform Syst : 2 
nts, Kecommended y the New Ha 
state Tax Commussior Prepared y Edw 
Mabie, A.M. 1917 1 rms \ 
State lax Commission, c N.H 


Construction of Privies and Chana. 


Privy ind Cessp Number, December, 191¢ 
Public Health New nonthly publication of 
epartment of Health of the State of New Jers 
7 pr Diagrams, statistics Apply J ( 
Price, Director of Health, State Healt! Y 

i ] 


ent, Trenton, N 


School Consolidation in Illinois. 


The One Room and (¢ s late intry S« 
of Illinois. Circular N l bifth Editioz 
19l¢ 80 py Pt gral s and \ 
ly to Francis G. Blair, Stat Super 

Public Instruction, Springfield, IIL.) 


Massachusetts Civic League Report. 
Annual Report of t Mass isetts Civic | 
for the Year Ending October 31, 191¢ 19 
Apply to Edward 1. Hartman, Secret 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Effect of Impounded Water on Prevalence 
of Malaria. 


impounded Water Surveys 1 Alabama 
uth Carolina During 1915 ¢ Determine 

E fect on Prevalence ot Malaria by H. R, ¢ 

ter, Assistant Surgeon-General; |] \ \ I 


Prince, Sanitary Engineer, and T. H. D. G 
fitts, Assistant Epidemiologist—all of the Unit 
States Public Health Service 


Bulletin No. 79, September, 1916 34 pp May 
(Apply to the Service, Washington, D, (¢ 

Spring Cleaning and Gardens. 
The National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaigr 


3ureau, Allen W. Clark, Chairman, has recent 
issued a batch of publications telling How to Start 
a “Clean Up ond Paint Up” Campaign in Your 
Town, about New England's Example in the Or 
ganization and Conduct of a City, State and New 
moo arr Cle an Up and Paint Up Campaign, and a 

amphiet on “Thrift Gardens”—for gardens and 
gar: len contest in connection with Clean Up Cam 
paigns. Another pamphlet tells of the supplies ob 
tainable from the Bureau. (Apply to the Bureau, 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo 
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When the Call Comes 


T’S the quick run that counts. 

As a prominent Chief said, 
“My car runs on Firestone Tires. 
I can’t afford to take chances . 
on delay.” 


Under heavy weight, over any 

road, you can trust Firestone 

equipment. Firestone endur- : 
ance, resiliency, traction, and 

Firestone economy of Most Miles 

per Dollar are vital assets to any 

Department. The Firestone line 

includes all types and sizes for 

all styles of Fire Apparatus, 

Write for catalop. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY f 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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PORTABLE SPIRAL SLIDE FOR PLAYGRO 


Letting a Playground Run Itself i gy ay | ae . 
It goes without saying that any playground piece of playground equipment gets 
1f considerable size and wide patronage is a der, it disarranges the entire progt f the 
difficult thing to manage. To take care ade ; In view of these evils, playgt 
quately of the various groups would requir ment must be durable, unbreakable at 
1 far greater number of playground super- structed that it has every safety dev 
visors were it not that the invention of mod sible. This will make the existet 
ern playground apparatus has made it possible tive apparatus much less frequent 
for a playground to “run itself.” These new end will beget econon 
types of apparatus are of the kind that chil The manufacture of s 
dren find enjoyable and which they understand equipment has been the aim of the Fri 
It draws away the groups of children who have dart Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, M Or 
not been “choosed” in the other games, and it popular pieces of apparatu I 
keeps others out of the way of rough play accompanying picture 
Another serious problem of the municipal many years been working in this field 
playground—perhaps the most serious of all— been very useful to mar laygrounds Lid 
is the prevention of accidents. Tho these will ing them to plan the location of the equipment 


occur in spite of the greatest precaution, they The results of its researches and much valuable 
are often due to defective apparatus. It is material on equipping playgrounds and gym 
almost impossible for a playground supervisor nasiums may be obtained from the company 


to keep children away from defective appa- in pamphlet form. 
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The Hose You Can Trust 


Republic Fire Hose is absolutely dependable. 

You can send the boys into a tight corner with 
a line and be sure that the hose won't go back 
on them. 

The repeat orders from hundreds of the lead- 
ing cities is certain assurance that Republic 
Fire Hose has made good. 


REPUBLIC FIRE HOSE 


is always dependable. 

The cotton jackets are woven by our own 
experts from the best yarns obtainable. 

The rubber linings are compounded from 
formulas thatare the result of years of experience 
in building fire hose. 


Republic Brand—Repre- 





sents the acme of fire hose 
construction. 

Gusher Brand—is an 
exceptionally high grade 
hose equal to any emer- 
gency. 

“Chariot” Brand — Is a 
single jacket rubber lined 
hose with a rubber cover. 


Mahoning Brand—aAn all 
around reliable hose pos- 
sessing unusual merit. 
Tonka Brand—Is 2 hose 
fully able to stand up 
under ordinary usage. 
Target Brand—wWill give 
excellent service under all 
normal conditions. It is a 
splendid value. 


We also make the Relief Brand which com- 
plies strictly with the specifications of the 
National Board of Underwriters. 

Republic Fire Engine Suction Hose is light 
and flexible and will withstand the most severe 


pumping strain. 


The Republic Rubber Company 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Changes and Additions in Staff of 
Water-Works Specialists 


Wallace & Tiernan Company, Ine. 137 
Center Street, New York City, manutacturers 
of chlorine control apparatus and scientt 
engineering specialties, announce the following 
hanges in their organization and additions to 
their technical staff : 

On March 15 a Chicago office will be opened 
at People’s Gas building, Michigan Boulevard 
and Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., room 550, 
with C. A. Jennings in charge. Mr. Jennings 
is well known to water-works men thru his 
connection with the Bubbly Creek filters of 
the Union Stock Yards, and his research work 
in the field of water purification, particularly 
along the lines of chlorination. 

H. K. Davies will be transferred from the 
New York office to Chicago as assistant engi 
neer to Mr. Jennings. 

J. C. Kaelber has been appointed to the tech 
nical staff as assistant engineer Mr. Kaelber 
is a graduate of the University of Rochester 
and was formerly connected withthe Western 
k:lectric Company 

R. V. Donnelly has also been appointed to 
the technical staff as assistant sanitary engi- 
neer. Mr. Donnelly is a graduate of Columbia 
University, and has been connected with the 
New York Continental Jewell Filtration Com 
pany. 


+ + 
The Economy of Durable, 
Non-Leakable Pipe 


If you should start an investigation in your 
plant and round up all the leaks in steam, ait 
or water pipe lines, undoubtedly you would be 
surprised at the amount of waste due to de- 
fective piping, carelessness of employes and 
other reasons. For example, a man regards 
the water dripping from a loose tap as of small 
importance, but when he figures up the cost of 
piping and pumping that water he may dis- 
cover that the leak is costing him from $3 to 
$15 a day. Information of this nature and 
advice as to non-leakable pipe installations 
are contained in the 104-page catalogue en- 
titled “Pipe Economy,” which may be secured 
from James B. Clow & Sons, 534-546 South 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. This catalogue 
besides describing the processes of manufac- 


turing the well-known Clow foundry products, 


gives much information, statistical and other- 
wise, in regard to various types of pipe, lamp 
posts, fountains, valves and hydrants manufac 
tured by this company. 


The “Rams-Horn”’ Meter- 
Holding Yoke 


Announcement has been made by the Ford 
Meter Box Company, of Wabash, Ind., that it 
has recently placed in production the “Rams 
horn” meter-holding yoke, a device which ha 
proved highly efficient for installing water 


meters on vertical pipes in basements. Altho 
the company advocates outside meter settings, 


it has realized that there are many places 
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where basement settings are regarded as pref- 
erable and has brought out a device by the 
ise of which such settings can be made meré 
easily and standardized. 

\ picture of this meter-holding ke is 
shown herewith. It will take any standard 

















rut RAM’S-HORN METER-HOLDING YORI 
g-inch meter with either %-inch or %4-inch 
spuds, and it may be easily sealed. It offers 
practically no resistance to the flow of water 
and is tested to 200 pounds pressure. Regular 
meter connections are not required Fuller 
and more detailed information for the water- 
works official who is interested will be sent by 
the company on request. Such literature in 
cludes testimonials from places which have 
already been using the “Rams-horn.” 


Airless Tires for Fire Apparatus 

An explanation of the diagram of the Day- 
ton airless tire shown in the accompanying 1l- 
lustration will interest all fire chiefs Vhis 
make of tire is guaranteed by the manufa 
turer, The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, which stands back of 
: claim that the tire will last at least 2 years 

Number 1, at the top of the tire, indicates an 
extra thick tread of specially treated rubber, 
ind this is reinforced by a layer of loosely 
woven fabric indicated by Number 2. Num 
er 3 is a loosely woven breaker strip that 
inds the tread to the carcass Number 4 
shows 12 plys of. fabric that give body and 
extra wearing qualities to tires, and this is 
upplemented by Number 5, six plys of fabric 
vhich form a substantial, resilient side wall. 
Number 6 is a pier of live, new, resilient rub- 
ber that absorbs all jolt and jar and protects 
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Everyday Leaders 
Lead in Emergencies 


Tires which serve best in every- 
day use perform best in the pinch. 

And fire department service is 
just one series of emergencies 
for a tire. 

So Goodyear Tires, of thethree 
types adapted to fire equipment, 
have duplicated here the leader- 
ship which they enjoy in the 
normalcommercial carand pleas- 
ure car fields. 

There are more Goodyear 
pneumatics used than any other 
brand of tire. The Goodyear 
cushion type has come to be 
known as the trouble-proof, high- 
efficiency, light-truck tire of Amer- 
ica. And the Goodyear S-V 
Truck Tire, in commercial serv- 
ice, is running up to 40,000 miles 
in cities and to 20,000 miles over 
rough country roads. 

There is little wonder, then, 
that three-fourths of all fire truck 
equipment in America is being 
delivered on Good year Tires, of 
these three dominating types. 

It is fortunate, also, that these 
three kinds of tires cover all 
department needs, so that none 
need experiment with tires less 
capable or sure. 


The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Free Booklet 














on 


Fire Hose 


| 


How to Judge Fire Hose 


This is the title of our interesting booklet 
which contains a boiled-down friendly chat on 
fire protection and fire hose. It frankly dis- 


cusses good and bad hose. It shows you how 


to distinguish one from the other. It shows 
why most municipalities specify Bi-Lateral Fire 
Hose and just why this hose last 3 times as 
long as the wrongly constructed hose. 


Write for “How to Judge Fire Hose” at once. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
326 West Madison Street. Chicago, Ill 











The Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Company 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Manufacturers of 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


General Fire Department Supplies 


Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 



































HiI-PRESSURE 


AUTOMATIC CHEMICAL SPRINKLERS 
AND HANDHOSE STATIONS 


FOAMITE 


FOR OIL, PAINT, G VARNISH, 
a TAR — tem ! Station- 
ary Systems and porta tus. 
3-Gallon “Foamite’’ Hand ieceihers 
and 60-Gallon 2-Wheel “ Foamite’’ 
Chemical Engines. 

FOAMITE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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the apparatus at any speed, and Number 7 is 
an extra heavy bead construction to prevent 
rim cutting and creeping on the rim. 

This type of airless tires is made in two 





rik CONSTRUCTION OF THE DAYTON 
AIRLESS TIRE 


styles, the 6-C and the 8-C, both guaranteed for 
2% years provided that the following use is 
made of them: 6-C tires for apparatus which, 
when loaded with men and equipment, weighs 
less than 10,500 pounds, and 8-C when, under 
the above conditions, the apparatus weighs be- 
tween 10,500 and 18,000 pounds 
+ + 

Simplicity and Strength in 
Water Meters 

The principal aims of construction of th: 
Badger Meter Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., will appeal to every water 
works engineer and superintendent. Thes« 
aims are absolute accuracy, maximum  sim- 
plicity, and permanent strength of the mechan- 
ism. Meters of such qualities are bound to 
receive recognition. Only recently the com- 
pany was awarded contracts for furnishing 
meters to the cities of Milwaukee, Wis., St. 
Paul, Minn., and Reading, Pa., covering the re- 
quirements of these municipalities for the 
year I9Q1I7. 

\ll parts of the Badger meter, except the 





THE BADGER METER 
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bottom, are constructed of hard, tough bronze 
The frost bottom is made of soft, gray cast 
iron, that is tested to surely give way at the 
required breaking strain of 600 pounds. The 
intermediate train gears, pinion gears and 
pinion rods are of phosphor. The housing of 
the meter is so constructed that the current of 
water completely fills the receptacle both abov 
and below the measuring mechanism. The en 
tire chamber is thus constantly flushed, pre 
enting the secretion of sediment which might 
injuriously affect the working of the meter 
or the unsanitary stagnation of water in a 
blind pocket. 

Eliminating meter troubles” is one of the 
hief accomplishments of this firm 


+ + 
A Calculator for Crowded Desks 
and Quiet Offices 


The “Pony” Marchant calculator, a recent 
addition to machines of this type, deserves the 
consideration of all municipal officials and 


engineers who have any occasion whatever to 
use such a time-saver in calculating work. Ac 
cording to the circular which the Marchant 





THE “PONY” CALCULATOR 


‘alculating Machine Company, Department 
L-6, Oakland, Cal., sends out, the “Pony” was 
built with the following ideals in mind 


1. To make a machine just like the Standard Mar 
chant in all the salient features that make for speed, 


accaracy, and simplicity of operation, of such 
convenient size that it might be carried about by 
engineers in the field and be for them the ‘“‘necessary 


big brother to the slide rule. 

2. To make a machine so small and compact that 
there would be a place for it on the most crowded 
desk; and so light that it could be handed from one 
desk to another and thus be used in all parts of any 
large office. 

8. To make a machine so noiseless that it could be 
ised in any office where dictation was being given 

The “Pony” calculator shown herewith is 
12 x 8 inches in size and weighs but 12 pounds 
It is practically noiseless. It contains many 
new features embodying the latest in calculator 
construction, one of these being a dial at the 
top which registers the number set up on the 
face of the machine, and serves as an addi 
tional visible check 

To prove the contentions that the machine 
will fill expectations completely, the company 
offers to ship the “Pony” to any municipal 
official for a 30-day free trial period 
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Dayton Airless 
Fire Equipment Tires 


are safe and easy- 
riding at any 


SPEED 


They are always 
reliable and long 
service makes 
them economical. 
That’s why they 
dominate the field 
in motorized fire equipment. 





Write for booklet. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, O., U.S.A. 











THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 





— 





“Registered U. S. Patent Office” 
Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 


for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties 


The Gamewell system of to-day is 
the outcome of the combined inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the company 
has been able to secure during the 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


General Office and Works: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 














LOOKING INTO 


The Power Plant 


OF SOUTH BEND DOUBLE DUTY FIRE APPARATUS 










Our advice would be 


“INVESTIGATION” 


Before Awarding'Contract 


Efficiency 
- eg | Construction 





M. Heller, 
ket Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Efficient Pneumatic Sewage Ejectors 
One.of the oldest and best-known devices 
for elevating unscreened sewage automati 


illy in municipal sewerage systems or dee} 
vasements, where the sewage will not dra 
'y gravity, is the Shone pneumatic sewag: 
ejector. This ejector was invented many year 
ago by Isaac Shone, a noted English hydrauli 
engineer, and has been in successful opera 
tion in all parts of the world for more thai 


35 years 


How the Ejector W orks 

The ejector consists of a closed cast-iro 
sewage receiver or pot, with specially design 
horizontal swing check-valves on inlet and out 
let connections. The low-level sewers and 
house drains discharge into the ejector thru 
the inlet check-valve. As the receiver gradu 
ally fills, air passes out thru the exhaust con 
nection until the liquid reaches the actuating 
hell at the top of the receiver. The air being 
trapped under this bell causes it to rise and 
operates the automatic air valve, which closes 
the exhaust connection and admits a charge of 
air under a pressure sufficient to raise the 
sewage to the desired height. The inlet valve 
instantly closes and the contents of the re 
ceiver are discharged thru the outlet valve As 
soon as the lower bell becomes partially ex 
posed, the weight of this bell and the water 

mtained in it reverses the position of the ait 

lve, shuts off the air pressure, opens the ex 
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THE 650-GALLON SEWER EJECTOR 
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KIECTOR WITH A CAPACI 
PER MINUTE FOR 


1ust connection, and tl 
ie receiver thru the inlet valv 
Che vital part of apparatus of this charact 


1 
t 


1 


is the automatic air valve i ts tuat 
accessories. In the Shon ector, the air valve 
is a positive acting device whi does 1 

ploy springs or diap! ragms and ri ires 

ne adjustments. The air Ive is actuate 

1 phosphor brot ell rod, t ich ar 

dly attached tw | ist if ells 

a rise and fall of on ! s. No ait 

float is used 

Shone ejectors are built in capacities of fr 

50 to 1,000 gallons per minute, these 
. ratings representing the actual quantity « 
sewage discharged at each operation. Under 
emergency conditions the ejectors can be ope 
ated at the rate of more than one discharg 


minute, but on account of the time required f 


the receiver to refill, a rate of one discharge 
per minute should not be exceeded for ordinat 
service. This is true f all types of 
matic ejectors Shone ejectors require air 

a pressure only slightly in excess of the ¢ 


alent of the total lift and there are practi 
no air losses in the ejector proper 


Adapting Them to the Power Used 


Compressed air for operating these machi 
may be supplied from either steam or el 
motor-operated air compressors, locate 
distance from the ejector installat 
municipal work, the ejectors are frequet 


placed in vaults under the public thorofa 
and the compressing plant located in the muni 
cipal water-works, power plant or other avail 
able building. In the case of electric-driver 
equipment, splash-lubricated compressors of 
horizontal, crank-and-flywheel, enclosed type 
yperated at slow speed, will give the best 
service, altho vertical ty pe, high-spe ed compres- 
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“CHIEF SENTRY” 
Gasoline 
Storage 
System 


Safe 
Durable 
Accurate 
Convenient 


The Widespread Use 
of Gasoline 


Makes it imperative that all com- 
munities insist that it be stored with 
greatest safety to all. 


BOWSER OIL and GASOLINE 
STORAGE SYSTEMS 


Have stood thousands of the most exacting 
tests, and today are acknowledged the stand- 
ard life and property protectors wherever 
gasoline is used, 


A Bowser Outfit is built for every need. 


Write today. 


S. F. BOWSER & CO0., INC. 
[FORT_WAYNE, INDIANA 


Sales Offices in Representatives 
Ali Centers Everywhere 





Swinehart 
Tires for Every Service 


are made in twenty-four different types, which 
cover every conceivable service to which a 
truck is subjected. 

“Swinehart Cellulars” are especially con- 
structed to safely carry peed Fire apparatus to 
the blaze at a high rate of speed. 

“Swinehart Ideals” are built to stand up 
under the heavy loads of your large municipal 
trucks. 

Send us your truck requirements. 

Your name and address brings you our illus- 
trated and descriptive literature. 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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A Fire Hose 


of unusually careful manufacture 
Wax and Para Gum Treated 


The Naing Is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
ed. th bore or lap-jointed. 


. 4 









Made in all sizes 
1 106 tackes taside Someter 


Fabric Fire Hose Co. 


Corner Duane and Oburch Streets, New York 


BRANCH OPPICES: 
CHICaeo =eurma, &. ¥. 
aTLanTa BINGHAMTON, B. T. 
COLUMBUS, 0. Prrresuses 
MINE BAPOLIS EW ask, 5. J. 

MONTREAL 
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sors can be used at lower first cost. Both 
ejectors and compressors should, if possible, 
be installed in duplicate, and the compressing 
plant should include automatic controlling de- 
vices for both compressor motors and an air 
storage tank. 

For steam-operated plants, locomotive-type 
air compressors are suitable when steam con- 
sumption is not a matter of great importance 
For low steam consumption horizontal crank- 
and-flywheel compressors should be used. For 
the control of steam compressors the Shone 
ejector equipment includes a throttling pres 
sure governor. 

The Shone ejector is manufactured by the 
Shone Company of Chicago and is handled 
exclusively in the United States and Canada 
by Yeomans Brothers Company of the same 
city. 

The manufacturers have recently issued a 
complete bulletin of these machines, giving all 
essential dimensions, size of ejector pits re- 
quired, etc., which will prove useful to city 
engineers who are confronted with the prob 
lem of handling sewage from low-level dis 
tricts. The accompanying pictures, illustrat 
ing duplex 250-gallon equipment and single 
6s50-gallon ejector, give an excellent idea of 
the substantial design and the character of 
workmanship exemplified by these machines 


+ + 
E. R. Treverton Joins Holophane 
Company 


E. R. Treverton, who has for the past ten 
years been identified with the lighting industry, 
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nent in the work. For three years Mr. Trever- 
ton was managing editor of the Lighting 
Journal, and his work has been recognized as 
singularly direct and clear. He is a Lehigh 
graduate, class of 1907. After getting a 
fundamental training in central station work 
with the cadet school in the Doherty organ- 
ization of Denver, he joined the engineering 
department of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company at East Pittsburgh 
and designed and engineered for its various 
shops the first really scientific industrial light 
ng in this country. From 1910 to 1913 he was 
with the illuminating engineering department 
tf the Westinghouse Lamp Company, later be 
ming chief engineer of that department 


+ 
An Improved Alidade for Explorers 


Topographers, geographers, geologists and 
municipal engineers needing a serviceable, de- 
pendable, light-weight alidade will be inter 
ested in this new Gurley explorer’s alidade 
No. 592. It is a modification of the well 
known No. 584 Gurley alidade, U. S. Geologi- 
al Survey pattern Tho it is smaller and 
lighter, yet it is built with precisely the same 
care and accuracy 

Among the special features of this instru 
ment are the elbow eyepiece and the Beaman 
stadia arc. The former relieves the fatigue 
and inconvenience experienced in observing 
with the average type of eyepiece. The range 
of the instrument is considerably increased and 
a depression of 25 degrees, or an elevation of 
30 degrees, may be read with great ease. With 
such a range the usefulness of this instrument 





\ NEW ALIDADE 


has become connected with the Holophane 
Glass Company, Inc., with offices at 340 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and will aid it 
in its work along the lines of scientific as 
well as artistic development in lighting. Mr. 
Treverton possesses a broad knowledge of en- 
gineering and trade conditions in the field as 
well as a wide acquaintance with those promi- 


FOR ENGINEERS 


is great in whatever direction it is desired to 
take topography. 

The Beaman stadia arc is a patented device 
that does away with the use of tables, slide 
rules or diagrams in the reduction of stadia 
readings, and gives accuracy and speed to 
stadia surveying. It is used extensively by the 
U. S. Geological Survey. 
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AMERICAN [AFRANCE FIRE ENGINE (OMPANY,INC. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











BRANCHES 
New York Denver 
Boston Dallas 
Atlanta Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Baltimore 








Mr. Fire Apparatus Buyer, 
Every City, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir:- 


During 1916 the American-LaFrance Fire 
Engine Co., Inc. closed contracts for the following: 


PUMPING CARS - - - - - - - - = 253 
COMBINATION CARS - - - - - - = 127 
SERVICE TRUCKS - - - - --- - 32 
AERIAL TRUCKS - - - - ----+ - 16 
TRACTORS - - + <2 © * 5 © .9 = -2T 

Total .«:<°<-- «+ ».= - s 0668S 


50% of these contracts were repeat orders, 





All other manufacturers of motor fire 
apparatus, including some who have since discontinued 
business and therefore could be properly excluded from 
such a classification, show total sales during 1916 of 
384 pieces of all descriptions. 


Are not these figures conclusive 
evidence that American-LaFrance apparatus must be 
distinctly superior? 


Yours very truly, 


AMERICAN-LAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE CO., Inc. 
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This alidade has a blade of 10 inches by 24 
inches, and a beveled edge graduated to 1/50 
of aninch. The telescope has a prismatic eye- 
piece, and, complete with a leather-covered 
case, with shoulder strap, it ‘s ane for $90 by 
W. & L. E. Gurley, fe Troy, N. Y 


Buying Municipal Supplies Thru 
Experienced Buyers 

Mr. Geo. W. Rogers, for ten years tape? 
ber of the City Council of Richmond, , and 
actively identified with the commerce iat and 
civic life of that state, has organized the Bac 
rog Accessories Company, Sixth and Main 
streets, Richmond, Va., to represent manufac 
turers who cater to the wants and necessities 
of municipalities, public service corporations 
and contractors. The Bacrog Company is 
composed entirely of experienced men who are 
in a position to know the wants of the buyers 
of articles pertaining to the above 

+ 


Automatic Tires for Big 
Motor Trucks 


\bout four or five years ago it became quite 
obvious to the engineers of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company that no one style of tire 
would best meet all conditions in the motor 
truck industry. Some trucks were operated at 
high speed, others at low speed, some over 
smooth pavements, others over rough pave- 
ments, while still others were constantly plying 
the country roads. 

By analyzing these conditions, it was seen 
that there was a need for a pneumatic tire for 
motor trucks larger and stronger than the 
pneumatic tires used on automobiles. Good- 
year engineers began experimenting with large 
pneumatic tires, and after years of such ex- 
perimenting successfully produced the single 
pneumatic truck tire. 

These tires are made at the present time in 
four sizes. At first they were constructed in 
the fabric type only, but as soon as they were 
established on the market, experimenting with 
cord type construction was begun so _ that 
greater satisfaction and longer mileage might 
be afforded. 

These pneumatic truck tires in cord con- 
struction are not specially designed tires. They 
are built in the same manner as cord tires for 
pleasure cars, but are much larger and stronger, 
with greater numbers of plies of cords. They 
are made in the “All-Weather” tread, which is 
an acknowledged factor in the prevention of 
skidding. The tubes of the tires are con- 
structed by the laminated process; that is, 
thin sheets of pure gum are built up layer 
upon layer, which prevents blisters, air holes 
and like defects. They are extra heavy and 
of a uniform gauge. 

To determine the proper tire equipment for 
a motor truck the conditions under which the 
truck operates must determine just which 
style of tire will give the customer the great- 
est service and satisfaction. Trucks of lighter 
models from 34-ton to 214-ton, which carry 
produce, foodstuffs, eggs, furniture, pianos, 
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SINGLE PNEUMATIC TRUCK TIRE WITH 
“ALL-WEATHER” TREAI 





SECTION OF SINGLE PNEUMATI( 
TRUCK TIRE 


glassware or any other fragile material, those 
operating at a high rate of speed over rough 
streets or roads, and passenger-carrying busses, 
sight-seeing cars and fire apparatus would 
find pneumatic tires desirable. 

Pneumatic equipment allows a motor truck 
to be operated at great speed with no greater 
injury to the mechanism of the truck than 
other tires. Pneumatic equipment also reduces 
vibration to a minimum, lessens operating e* 
penses, and increases the general efficiency of 
the truck. 
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For the Small Town as well as the Big 


DeKalb fire apparatus built strong—durable. 
Conquers all conditions—all kinds of roads. 
Sticks on the job hour after hour and won’t 
“fall down”’ in the midst of a fire. 
Can be depended upon—and that’s what 


counts in fire apparatus. 
Write for interesting booklet on fire apparatus—free. 


DEKALB WAGON CO., DeKalb, III. 
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BONDS Loper Fire Alarm Co. 


30 years’ experience in the manufacture STONINGTON, CONN. 
of all kinds of bonds and certificates— — “ 


including Municipal Government, Public Utilities, 
Industrial and Commercial—enables us to produce 


such documents technically, as well as mechanically Compressed Air Fire Whistles 




















Pett will be worth your while to consult us on your Whistle Blowers 
Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 
ALBERT B. KING & CO INC Etc., Ete. 
ESTAB. 1886 or poco CITY Gettmates Chestullly Given 








YOUNG GIANT ROTARY PUMPS 


For Fire Protection, Road Sprinkling 
(water or binding fluids), Tree Spraying 


Various sizes, adaptable to any motor driven chassis 
WHEN WRITING FOR INFORMATION GIVE BORE, STROKE AND R. P. M. OF MOTOR 


HALE FIRE PUMP CO. - WAYNE, PA. 
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Increased Capacity for Manufacturing 
Paving Brick 

Tae Metropolitan Paving Brick Company, 
of Canton, Ohio, has purchased the brick inter- 
ests of The Bessemer Limestone Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, thereby increasing the 
large capacity of the former concern to the 
extent that it is now without question the larg 
est paving brick company in the world 
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By the terms of the purchase, The Metro- 
politan Paving Brick Company has acquired 
the mammoth brick kilns of The Bessemer 
Company, which are located at Bessemer, Pa., 
including hundreds of acres of paving brick 
shale. The Metropolitan Company took charge 
of the additional factories on March 1, 1917 
The general office of the company will continue 
at Canton, Ohio. 





For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 
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A 30-FOOT RUN OF 36-INCH PIPE WITH JOINTS LOCKED UP TIGH1 


Note the lack of any sag 











A 30-FOOT RUN OF 36-INCH PIPE 


WITH JOINTS PARTLY LOCKED 


Note the sag. If laid as a crown, this line could settle as much below horizontal as crowned above leve 
before a strain would be thrown on the joints. The locks would then prevent separation 


Continuous Tube Construction 
for Culverts 


The ideal form of construction for a high- 
way culvert would be a one-piece tube without 
joints. Such a culvert pipe is impossible to 
manufacture, but in lock joint pipe this idea is 
closely approached. National lock joint pipe, 
manufactured by the American Casting Com 
pany, of Birmingham, Ala., is simple in con- 
struction and efficient. It consists simply of 
cast iron wedge-shaped keys cast on spigot and 
bell ends. The joint is made by rolling the 
spigot end into the throat of the bell and al- 
lowing the spigot keys to slip past the bell 
keys. By turning the entering pipe one-eighth 
of a turn, the spigot key enters behind the keys 
in the throat of the bell and draws the joints 
closely together. Where flexibility is desired, 
the joints are not drawn up tight; each unit 
takes its share of curvature of a crown or 
bend in the line. All parts are designed stronz 
and are so smoothly cast that no trouble in 
making up a culvert is experienced. Short 
light-weight units make this form of construc- 
tion practical and easily placed. 


A pamphlet has been issued by the above 
company which describes and illustrates clearly 
the use of this type of pipe in city and county 
road work. The accompanying photographs 
are two of the many illustrations 


Motor Trucks in Municipal 
Transportation Systems 


The prominent part which motor trucks are 
playing, and can play, in relieving the de- 
plorable freight situation which prevails in 
many cities was impressively pointed out by 
S. M. Williams, sales manager of the Garford 
Motor Truck Company, of Lima, Ohio, at a 
recent gathering of motor truck dealers. The 
motor truck, he declared, will eventually solve 
practically all freight congestion problems. 

Referring to the motor truck as an auxiliary 
of the railroads in the handling of freight, Mr 
Williams said: 

“Everything points to the more and more 
universal use of the motor truck for so-called 
long-distance hauls. It makes possible, for the 
first time, an efficient haulage system direct 
from shipper to buyer. Thereby it eliminates 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 





Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 


For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
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WIRED WITH SIMPLEX ~~ FIBRE CONDUIT, 


|, feet. 
Then— 300,000 feet more. 
There must reasons 


be good 
--justask the Public Lighting 
Commission in that City for 
its opinion! Or ask US for 
Boo! 


k “D'’—it gives all de- By 
tails. ‘ 
The Fibre Conduit 3” 


Company 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 




















King Poles and G. E. 
tops make the best 
lighted streets 


Send for our beauti‘ully 
illustrated booklet—free. 


Send name and address 
today. 


KING FOUNDRY CO. 
55 W. Jackson Bivd. 


New Buildings 
| of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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TRACTOR TAKING THE PLACE OF ARMY 


that vast amount of time wastage which rail- 
road haulage necessitates in trips to and from 
the freight houses. Furthermore, the freight 
itself, transported by motor truck, is subject 
to less handling than when moved by railroad. 
By motor truck haulage it is handled twice 
when loaded and when unloaded. By railroad 
transportation it is ordinarily handled at least 
six times—when loaded on the truck, when un- 
loaded at the freight station, when loaded on 
the car, when unloaded from the car, when re- 
loaded on the truck and finally when unloaded 
at its point of destination. 

“The recent action of the quartermaster’s 
department of the United States Army, in sub- 
stituting motor trucks for the best equipment 
of four-mule wagons that the army could get, 
hears out the advantages of the trucks. Further- 
more, in supplying a camp two miles distant 
from a railroad, each truck is said to have been 
the equivalent of 17 wagons under the mule 
system.” 

The Garford Company has issued a circular 
describing its motor trucks especially suitable 
for work in city departments as well as for 
the construction of county roads, and wil! send 
it to all city officials who request information 
on this important equipment. 
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MULES IN HAULING GUN CARRIAGES 
tion of the American Water Works Asso 
tion on February 21 

The material used has a life equal to t 
mains: brass (A and D), lead (B), and cast 
iron (C) are the only materials used Phi 
irrangement is imexpensive and durable, and 
permits of economically leaning sediment 


from the service pipes 

In his paper Mr. Carson said 

Cast-iron pipe for service lines in the street 
as well as for the mains, has been installed 
low cost; and the most perfect results can l« 
btained provided satisfactory joints are used 
The minimum size should be 2 inches internal 
diameter, and this can be laid at approximate] 
the same cost per foot as I-inch lead service 
pipes. Nothing will ever reduce the economi 
loss from omc oi water, amounting to $4,000 
ooo in the United States annually, so much as 
the general adoption of cast-iron pipe with 
joints capable of remaining permanently tight 
Such piping should begin at the pumping st 
tion, and continue as far as the plumbing fix 
tures in the buildings. For pipes less than 
inches internal diameter the material should 
onsist of brass or copper Che general rule 
should be to use 2-inch cast-iron service pipes 
but it is not necessary to provide more than 




















NEW METHOD OF CONNECTING SERVICE PIPI TO STREET MAT 


New Method of Connecting Up 
Cast-Iron Pipe 


The accompanying sketch shows a new 
method of installing cast-iron service pipe 
which was presented in a paper on “The Rust- 
ing of Pipe in Service,” by Harry Y. Carson, 
of The Central Foundry Company, 90 West 
Street, New York. before the New York Sec 


a 34-inch or I-inch tapping on the mai | he 
detail for this construction is shown in the 
illustration The meter may also be of I-imch 
ize on a 2-inch service pipe without causing 
iny appreciable pressure loss due to frictior 

In connecting the service pipe to the street 
main the present practice of using a short lead 
gooseneck” between the cast-iron pipe and thx 
brass corporation cock should be followed in 
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All Bubble cups are law proof. 
Very few are germ proof. 
Clow Bubble Cups are both. 





CLOW Bubble 
Cup Drinking 
Fountains “ps¢sr" 
for your streets and parks 
Over 700 in Chicago 


Made of Adamantuse (vitreous 
ware) or cast iron. 


Sanitary =»¢ Durable 


Send fer Fountain Catalog. 


JAMES B.CLOW& SONS 


hed 1878 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices 


New York _ Detroit Ss, jouts San Francisco 


Werks 
Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio 
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Economize on 
Road Maintenance 


Experience has shown that SOLVAY 
is a practical and economical road- 
binder and dust-preventive. It gives 
highly satisfactory and durable re- 
sults at a noticeably low cost. It is 
easily applied by ordinary labor with- 
out expensive apparatus. 


SOLVAY 


Granulated 
Calcium Chloride 


saves wear and tear on the road-bed, 
and eliminates the dust nuisance. 
Roads treated with SOLVAY do not 
need the watering-cart. 


This dry, clean, odorless chemical, 
quickly works into the road and keeps 
the surface free from ruts, raveling, 
mud and weeds. It saves in labor 
and expenditure, adds to the appear- 
ance of the highways and effects a 
great improvement in traffic condi- 
tions. 

Copy of the “ Soloay Road Book” 

Sent postpaid upon request. 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 
410 Milton Ave., Solvay, N. Y. 
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order to provide for settlement and expansior 
The service piping must have joints which are 
flexible as well as tight against pressure. Such 
a joint is on the market. 

The bell and spigot ends of the pipe are 
machined at slightly different tapers, and bolts 
are used for assembling the joint. When the 
joints have been made tight against pressures 
the bolts are usually loosened off, and this con 
struction remains permanently tight, as there 
is no chance of deterioration, either at th 
joint or at any part of the pipe systen 


+ + 
Economy in Trucks Thru Low 
Gasoline Consumption 


That the gasoline consumption in the Duplex 
truck is low was recently demonstrated when 
one of the four-wheel drive trucks hauled 
314-ton load 10 miles, making ten stops, and 
using but 2 gallons of gasoline. Unloaded, the 
truck’s record was 6 miles per gallon rt 
motor was running continuously thruout tl 
test, altho many stops were made that 
tographs might be taken. The route was over 
roads covered with ice and snow, but no chains 
were used on any of the wheels 

H. M. Lee, president of the Duplex Truck 
Company, of Lansing, Mich., claims that the 
Duplex uses 30 per cent less gasoline than 
rear-wheel-drive trucks of equal capacity and 


e 


} 
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“Motor Trucks of America’’ 
Answering its fifth annual call, “Motor 
Trucks of America” was ready earlier this 
year than ever before. When this book was 
rst published in 1913 by The B. F. Goodricl 
Company, of Akron, Ohio, it met with such 


enthusiastic demand from buyers, owners 
nanufacturers and truck agents that its pu 
lication has been continued each year with 
ever-increasing circulation This year it 


tains more than 160 pages, and the first edit 
will require more than 15 tons of paper 


Probably the greatest value in this book 
in the fact that it contains actual photogra 
f each make of truck, together with the de 


tailed specifications of the various models 
his material is furnished by the manufa 
turers, who also check the final proofs t uard 
iwainst errors. This i ‘ f 

rmation as dependal le as the manufacturer 


recur 
I 


catalog. It must not be inferred that “M 
rucks of America” displaces the manufact 
er’s own literature, but it does occupy eve 
roader field by reason of the fact that betwee 
its covers it gives the reader an opportunity t 

study each make of truck separately or 
parison with other makes \s a ready refer 
ence and authority in settling disputes as to the 
exact specifications of one truck in compari 
1 with another it is indispensable, for it f 
nishes these details in the most complete form 





DUPLEX FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE TRUCK USED FOR HAULING SUPPLIES 


motor power, and that Duplex tire mileage is 
nearly one-third greater. 

For those who might be interested in these 
claims and achievements, a pamphlet on the 
3%-ton truck has been issued, which com 
pletely describes the design and construction 
of this type of municipal vehicle 


Mr. S. V. Norton, Manager of the Truck 
lire Sales Department of The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, who is sponsor for ‘Mot 
[Trucks of America,” said recent] Present 
and prospective truck owners, whether they are 
usiness men of small capacities or posses 
great fleets of motor trucks, look to this book 
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—yes, some twenty years ago 


l went Car iy \ made a big lot of | 
Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 1 
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as a confidential adviser. The countless new 100-foot hose is 

elds for the motor truck opened by the un farms and fore 
precedented business prosperity of 1916, t ich 600 

gether with the necessity for more speedy cde ften 1 ec 

liveries, have likewise stimulated the use f d then drag t 
ommercial cars in all lines of business. 1 equired that the 

new truck buyer can study at his leisure th it least oo feet fr Q 
details of practically every truck, and fe: public lar 

better satistied with his final judgment thar pense é 

might otherwise be possible. The introductory expense. N¢ 


article in this 1917 volume will be especially 
interesting to those who 
now own motor trucks, 
for it deals at length with 
that ever-important prob 
lem of lengthening the life 
of the motor truck.” 

+ + 
Spraying New 
England Elms 

Che local superintendent 
tor suppressing the gyps) 
ind brown tail moth in 
Bedford, Mass., has for a 
number of years made su 
essftul use of the wagon 
shown in the photographs 
herewith reproduced. This 
wagon is fitted with a 1o- 
horse-power gasoline 
pump and engine with a 
Fitzhenry-Guptill power 
sprayer Four hundred 
gallons of arsenic of lead 
are filled into the tank 
vith each new trip 

For work in town a POWER-SPRAYER USED IN B Fe MAS 




















Granite Paving Block Manufacturers 
Choose Directors 


At the meeting of the irect 
Granite Paving Block Manufacturers 
iation of the United States 
February 27, the folk 
elected 

H y Rogers, 

\ Booth, } 

Hi. S. Lanpher, N ( 

} Le pe d, New Y \ 

l Lahe Bos 


¢ + 


Granulated Calcium Chloride as a Dust 
Layer. 


A handy pamphlet or st la g ¢ use 
a chemical salt—grar 
be obtained from 
Milton Avenue, .! I ph 
eniently divided int r er of indexed 
tions easily reach ge entations, 

f the titles fw t re fet! f Apt g 
Cost; Municipal Streets State Hig 8 Park 
ind Cemeteries (a c ' i le T 

In these sections dust | R 


THE POWER SPRAYER IN ACTION use of interesting photog 
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Roadway in Estate of Van Horn Ely, Haverford, Pa 
Treated with Atlantic Asphalt Road Oil, 1916 


*s unsurpassed when used to lay the dust on waterbound 
macadam, gravel, cinder or shell roads 
very effective on many dirt roads. 
Road Oil requires no covering 
hand or by pressure distributor. 
Atlantic Asphalt Road Oil is Atlantic Asphalt (the 
standard of quality) combined with an Atlantic dust- 


It has proved 
Atlantic Asphalt 
It may be applied by 





Remove 
the Dust 
Menace 


After Atlantic Asphalt 
Road Oil has been ap- 
plied to the road the dust 
nuisance is a thing of the 
past. 

Not only will it remove 
a source of detriment to 
health, surrounding 
property and the pleas- 
ure of motorist and pe- 
destrain, butit will act as 
a road preservative. It 
makes a waterproof cov- 
ering protecting the road 
surface. 


vi 
Atlantic 


Asphalt 
Road Oil 


laying oil in such proportion as to insure deep penetra- 
tion into the road, binding those harmful substances 
often found on the surface. 

We invite inquiries from highway officials, engineers 
and contractors as to methods and costs of oiling and 
maintaining roads. Address our Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh office or our nearest branch station. Our en- 
gineering staff is at your service. 


“The Adantic Highway Digest,” issued monthly in the interests of good 


roads, will be mailed to you free on request. 


Write for it to-day. 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of Atlantic Asphalts 


Pittsburgh 
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How They Do Tt in Other Places 


Valuable Illustrated Material, Statistics, etc., Regarding Methods, Materials and 


Aippliances for 
Public Improvement Work, Sent Free of Charge 


Manufacturers, engineers and others doing business with municipalities are invited to submit 
catalogues or circulars suitable for mention in these columns Tne American City should always 
be mentioned when writing for this material. Officials who check over these items cach month and 
write for such printed matter as interests them will find this a convenient way of keeping their infor 


mation files up to date. 


niet} ih) 
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Road Building Machinery for 1917. 


Everything in road building equipment manufac 


Wood Stave Pipe for City Water-Works. 


Water-works officials who are at all interested 


tured by the Russell Grader Mfg. Co., of Min the question of wood pipe should send for , 
neapolis, Minn., is described and explained in the catalog recently issued by the Redwood Manuf 
handsome new pamphlet issued by this firm. Its turers Company of 1680 Hobart Building, Sar 


many-colored plates, photographs and diagrams Vrane 
and its excellent reading material will be of value diagrams and much reading 
to officials interested in road machinery, graders, demonstrates the ease with 
road drags, plows, scrapers, culverts, etc pipe can 


its use Wi 


isco, Cal With many rations, tables, 
r, the pampl 
wood stave 
ve constructed ar the efficiency w 
1 bring to water departments 





Flush Tank Flow Regulators for Sewer 
Systems. 
The M. I. W. and I. X. L. flush tank flow regu 


Sewer Cleaning Machines and Efficient 
Sewer Service. 





~ » » ‘ y hi " " ' 
lators are designed to help maintain a uniform ae. ae sar ens * nee ~ 7 4 
pressure on sewer mains, to stop waste, reduce for é pot Bl wae - aidine : ¥ “y 
operating expenses and maintain a clean sewer. condition. Wide-awake aiena 7 sais 
The details and specifications, as well as illustra ee ema s wee iB 
tions of these regulators, are presented in a cir- én, winnh Shel al oA. cami Sa Sakae an = die 
cular issued by the Modern Iron Works, of hem that the Champion Potato Machinery Com 
Quincy, Il. any, of 338 Sheffield Avenue, Hammond, Ind., 
has issued printed material describing the Kul 
What’s in a Shovel? man sewer cleaning mac hine “ ch it manut 


tures, 
There are two factors in shovels, and each of them 
may make & big difference in the results accom- 


Fire Preventi 
plished with this type of implement. The first A ention Thru Proper Storage of 


of these factors is the form of the shovel, which, lls. 

if well designed, takes a good deal off the strain in Recent fire statistics have conclusively shown the 
working; the second is the material and construc necessity of proper storage of oils, especially of 
tion of the shovel from the point of view of the volatile oils. In a pamphlet recently issued 
strength, lightness and durability. Efficiency en by 5S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., of Fort Wayne, 
gineers, road officials, and municipal department Ind., a firm which has specialized for thirty-one 
heads should write for a leaflet explaining these years on the one process of handling and storing 
points, to the Harold L. Bond Company, 383 West oils, there are reproductions of photographs ot 
\tlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. tests to which Bowser equipment has been sul 
jected thru the occurrence of fires These photo 
a2 ° . graphs, as well as testimonials from officials, ir 
Repairing Reservoir with a Cement-Gun. dicate how very successful this firm has been ir 
“The Repair and Waterproofing of the Nashville its os is, and give the wide-awake official 

Water-Works Reservoir with the Cement-Gun” something to follow up 


is the title of a folder in which reprints of 


marily for water-power plants, reservoirs, storage 
dams, filtration and irrigation systems. Among 
the more important lines described in a recent 
illustrated catalog are pipes, penstocks, flumes, and 
accessories, gates and valves, gate hoists and floor 
stands, trash racks and accessories and many 
specialties. 


Motor Lawn Mowers for Municipal Lawns. 


Heads of city departments having charge of larg 
stretches of lawn, superintendents of parks and 
cemeteries, and landscape gardeners are coming 
to realize that too much time is being taken up 
with lawn mowing, and that if this simple item of 
maintenance ee be made easier, valuable energy 
would be available for more worth-while work 
Such officials should send to the Manufacturers 
Distributing Company, 440 Publicity Building, St 
Louis, Mo., for its pamphlet on the Fuller & 
Johnson motor lawn mower. 





articles on this subject are published. These How to Jud e Fire Hose 
articles describe the use of the cement-gun and g - 
plaster in repair. The pamphlet may be obtained In what the pamphlet calls a “boiled-down friendly 
from the Cement-Gun Company, Inc., of Allen chat,” the Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Company, of 326 
town, Pa. West Madison Street, Chicago, IIL, gives a fev 
inside pointers on how to judge fire hose, and, i: 
1. addition, presents a list of hundreds of cities 
Water Controlling Apparatus. lech tere jodeed WiLawrad bees wetths of 
The water controlling apparatus and devices manu use in their fire departments. Its advice, “Get i 
factured by Rodney Hunt Machine Company, ot touch with us,” is something well worth the atter 
71 Mill Street, Orange, Mass., are designed pri tion of the fire department 


Detecting Leaks in Water Pipes. 


rhe “Modern Detetts ale cal," an ins ent mat 
factured by the Mo Iron W —* of Quin 
Ill., is designed to detect leaks i ipe lines in 
simple, easy way It is a sensitive etecting 1 
—e in three sections, and its cost is very low 
This instrument is described in a circular issued 


by the above company, 
many iron accessories wh 
tures. 


is only one of the 
the firm manufa 





Swings, Settees and Benches for Lawns 


and Parks. 


Park superintendents and other officials who have 
lawns on the property of their departments will 
be interested in a pamphlet issued by Noll 
Brothers, of Lancaster, Pa., describing and illus 
trating their steel lawn and park swings, steel 
benches, settees, etc 
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The Pavement That Wears Like Iron 


iv 
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Bitoslag Roads are durable—-a fact proven Can be laid on old macadam concrete, old se 
by years of service. They are dense, brick pavement or slag foundation, eS 
resilient, waterproof and pleasing to the Can be manufactured in regular asphalt &- 
eye. paving plants. ; ‘ : 4, 

Bitoslag Roads are safe—their gritty sur- Im districts where slag is available Bito- §Ag 
face prevents autos skidding and horses slag is the most economical of all high §@% 
slipping. grade pavements. me - ) 

Bitoslag Roads remain malleable in winter — _— mg ge ener ne of Aile- ws 
and are practically non-susceptible to gheny County, Pe., where Bitosiog under- 
heat in summer P went a five-year service test under severe 








‘ : 3 conditions, awarded a contract for a two- K 
Bitoslag sets up quickly after laying—a mile stretch of road on Steubenville #e 
feature that causes but slight interrup- Pike near Pittsburgh, which bears a very > 


tion to traffic during the work. heavy traffic. 





Licensees will be furnished with the services of paving experts and 
EXPERT SERVICE chemists, so that extraordinary care and supervision I prevail 
- - in the mixing and laying of the pavement. 





90 West St. 
New York 






The Bitoslag Paving Company 
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Segment Block for Municipal Sewers. 


The process of building sewers with “Amco” seg- 
ment blocks is described by the American Sewer 
Company, of Akron, Ohio, in a recent publication. 
As this description of the process takes the reader 
thru fifteen separate steps in the construction, each 
illustrated, all officials, contractors and enjineers 
who are interested in the technical construction of 
sewers will find much of value in the many 
“tips” suggested by the company’s long expe- 
rience. 


Playground Apparatus and Equipment. 


Catalog No. 16, recently issued by Howard 
George, of Philadelphia, Pa., describes the 
“Apex” all-steel playground apparatus which he 
manufactures. The pamphlet is valuable for the 
information it contains of the plan of a complete 
playground, etc., and for the pictures it ye eng 
Among the apparatus described are playground 
outfits, sliding boards, ladders, see-saws, safety 
zone standards, swings, trapezes, horizontal bars, 
iant strides, volley ball and tennis standards, 
asket-ball goals and outfits, etc., and such equip- 
ment is included as playground balls, tennis balls, 
etc. 


Valves and Hydrants. 










« 
~ The catalog of the Pratt & Cady Company, of 
he | Hartford, Conn., contains a great deal of informa 
ty tion about a very wide variety of water-gates, 
ra valves, hydrants, steam traps, asbestos-packed 


cocks, and other important equipment necessary 
in municipal departments. The book is full of 
illustrations and its diagrams are of great aid to 

1 me official who is looking for something in this 
ine, 


+.” 
yrs 





‘< 

. : . 

7. Inside Information About Gas Engines. 
*\ Those officials who wish inside information about 
. the use of gas engines in municipal departments 
-* and plants should write to The Bruce-Macbeth 
ta Engine Company, 2137 Center Street, N. W., 
+f Cleveland, Ohio, for the pamphlet on “Inside the 


Engine Room with Bruce-Macbeth Gas Engines.” 
This pamphlet shows a number of excellent photo- 
graphs of installations of the company's gas en- 
gines, and contains the kind of descriptive matter 
and information that the official would want. 


Bubbling Fountains for Municipal Use. 


Bubbling fountains, in all sizes, shapes and de- 
signs, are described with the aid of excellent pho- 
tographs in a booklet issued by the Rundle-Spence 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., a firm which has 
specialized in the construction of this kind of 
equipment. With the coming of warmer weather 
and the use of parks and public places for the 
erection of fountains, this pamphlet is indis- 

ble in considering the kind of fountains to 





choose. 


The Dustless Road. 


“The Dustless Road” is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by The Good Roads Company, of 14th and 
Chestnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. Under this 
title the company describes the Worley-Logan 
high-pressure atomizing road oilers, tar and 
asphalt spreaders, power flushers and sprinklers, 
which can do so much to relieve the poor condi- 
tions of country roads and city streets. 


Mastic Mixing Machines for Road Work. 


Under former practices it has been necessary to 
ship the mastic cake used in mixing machines be 
é distances from the point of manufacture, an 
f the pot mixiog has been a slow and laborious un- 
dertaking. The Iroquois Works of the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company has now designed and 
put on the market a mastic mixing machine which 
ts described in a bulletin just issued. As all the 
ingredients but the asphalt are usually to be ob- 
tained locally, the machine makes it possible to 
ndle mastic jobs very economically. It is also 
claimed that the machine-made mixture is more 
uniform than that obtained from pots. 


—————— . 


Automatic Sprinklers for Complete Fire 


Protection. 


Those who believe that fire protection is not com- 
plete when there exists a municipal fire depart- 
ment, and who are in favor of adopting those pre- 
cautions which reduce the fire hazard to a mini- 
mum, will be interested in the January, 1917, 
issue of the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Bulletin, 
published by the General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
abe of 277 West Exchange Street, Providence, 

cy This pamphlet describes the automatic 
sprinklers and water curtains in use in some 
municipal buildings, and demonstrates in a con- 
vincing fashion the advantages of this additional 
precaution. 


Constructing a Tarvia Road 


“How a Tarvia Macadam Roadway is Constructed” 
is the title of a well-illustrated pamphlet issued by 
The Barrett Company, which has offices in every 
large city. All of the various steps necessary in 
building such a road are carefully explained. The 
roadbuilder will find this pamphlet useful to him. 


Portable Steel Derricks for City and County 


Improvement Work. 


Officials whose departments are doing heavy con- 
struction work requiring the lifting of pipes, 
boulders, etc., will be interested in a catalog on 
portable steel derricks, issued by the Taylor Port- 
able Steel Company, of 213-221 West Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Many illustrations and letters 
of commendation are included in this catalog. 


Paints for Protection of City Equipment. 


It is lamentable that some officials do not realize 
sufficiently that the differences between paints ex- 
tend beyond color and appearance, and that some 
paints afford a real and lasting protection to the 
substance to which they are applied. In a 
vamphlet on “The Philosophy of Protective 
Paint,” the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of 
Jersey City, N. J., shows what features of its 
paints and of the manner of applying them aid 
economy by increasing the life of substances 
painted. 


“The Wise Cities Who Drink Safe Water.” 


A pamphlet by the above title has been issued by 
The Electric Bleaching Gas Company, of 16 East 
41st Street, New York City. The purpose of this 
pamphlet is to present the fact that whenever 
disease germs are eliminated from drinking water, 
the result is enormous profit, to say nothing of 
the prevention of human suffering and_ grief. 
This argument is “driven home” forcefully by _ex- 
cellent illustrations, diagrams and facts. The 
chlorine process and the bleaching gas apparatus, 
the use of which this company is advocating, are 
explained. Water-works officials should send for 
this pamphlet. 


Evergreens for the All-Year-Round Land- 


scape, 
The D. Hill Nursery Company, Inc., Box 406, 
Dundee, Ill., has rendered aid to park officials 
landscape designers and other officials interested 
in evergreens by issuing a special pamphlet on this 
subject, with illustrations, explanations, hints and 


prices. This pamphlet should be on the desk of 
every head of a municipal department for con- 
sultation. 


Scientific Shoveling in Municipal and 


County Work. 


A pamphlet on “Scientific ye es an excerpt 
from “The Principles of Scientific Management,” 
by Frederick Winslow Taylor, introduces the reader 
to the problem of efficiency in labor and work 
thru scientifically constructed shovels, the “Wyo- 
ming-Mayari Red Edge” make. Contractors, road 
officials and others in charge of the digging neces- 
sary in municipal work should write to the 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa., for this 
2 cies as it contains valuable information for 
them. 
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Warrenite the Favorite of the Counties that Know 
BECAUSE 


it ‘stands up’ under that hard, continuous strain it is subjected to by heavy motor vehicles. 








Warrenite laid over old Macadam. 13 miles on the Hartford-Sprinegfield Road, East Side of Connecticut River, 
passing through the celebrated “‘Tobacco Belt” of Connecticut. 


It is built and sold on merit. 

It lasts longer than most constructions 

It is real economical road surface in the long run 

Columbia River Highway, Multnomah County, Oregon has surfaced over 60 miles of their 
roads with WARRENITE. 

You should know all about WARRENITE roadway and what it is made of. 

Write today for illustrated booklets. Mixture agreement and specifications available to 
all experienced contractors 

Learn more about this modern ideal country road surface. 





WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Til. Montreal, P. Q. Utica, N. Y. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. Winnipeg, Man. 
Nashville, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. Richmond, Va. Toronto Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal Vancouver, B. C. 
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APPRECIATION 


The publishers of THE AMERICAN CiTy appreciate the ever-increasing good 
will of city, town and county officials towards this magazine, as evidenced by the letters 
constantly being received from every part of the country. Special thanks are due to the 
following public officials and others who have codperated with THE AMERICAN CITY 
recently by furnishing valuable material for our statistics and information files: 











ALABAMA 
H, H. Stewart, City Clerk, Selma. 
5. &. Cranford, Mgr., Jasper Water, Lt. & Pw. Co., 
Jaapee. 
E. McCord, Prattsville. 


W. Ss. esoh, Purchasing Agent, Sheffield Lightong 
Co., ?—— 
cm Smith, Gen. Mgr., Greensboro Water & Lt. 
amen. 


“Se D. Kneuff, Gen. Mgr., Lt. & Water & Pw. 
Co., Montgomery. 
a = ashburn, City Euaieenr, Montgomery. 
oa Lighting. Co., Selma. 
T. Hardy, Supt. of Water Works, Tuskegee. 
Ceo, Heller, City Engineer, Dothan. 
E. Smith, City Engineer, Gadsden. 
Wright Smith, City Engineer, Mobile. 
a L. Livengood, Mobile. 
D.. eam Demopolis Elec. Lt. 
oan 
cS c ut iinderson, Prop., Hinderson Lt. 
Gresenmis. 
. J. Merrill, County Treasurer, Andalusa. 
v ¢@ Settles, Birmingham. 
G. B. Naskerom, Jr., Mgr., Ice, Water & P. Co., 
Eutaw. 
w H. Contrell, Hamilton. 
. A, Brown, County Clerk, Houston, 
tno, A. Groeker, Circuit Clerk, Jasper. 
t, i, B. Abernathy ame Clerk, La Fayette. 


& Pw. Co., 
& FP. 


M. McAtchin, caren erk, Scottsboro. 
W. W. Robinson. re! Engineer, Alexander. 
H. F. — City erk, Eutaw. 

Corry, Co. lighway Engr., Greenville. 
. W. Draughon, comay Clerk, Geneva. 
. F. Brown, County Clerk, Centre. 
V. W. Hinton, County Clerk, Prattville. 


W. A. Butler, County Clerk, Wetumpka. 
Henry M. Sharpe, City Clerk, Brighton. 
L. H. Salter, County Sanitary Engr., Birmingham. 
W. F. Black, County Clerk, Montgomery. 
Luther H. Leers, Brewton. 
Geo, Stiefelmeyer, Chairman Fire Committee, Cull- 
man. 
John A. Thomason, Chairman Fire, 
Copan. Decatur. 
, Basher, Chief Fire Dept., 
F oody, Jr., Piedmont. 
Wm. S. Monk, Chairman Fire Com., Selma. 
W. L. Morris, “Chief Fire Dept., Talladega. 
Sam C. Cooke, Chairman Board of Commissioners, 
Sheffield. 
wn W. L. Scuff, Mayor, Columbiana. 
B. Shackelford, City Treasurer, Decatur. 
bf “B. Baskville, Mer., Eutaw Ice, Water & Power 
Co., Eutaw. 


Water & Light 
Dothan. 


Tom Sawyer, Supt., Fort Payne Water Co., Fort 
a | 
Grant, Cig, Cres Cesk, Crompet. 
W. te Knight, City Treas., Lanett. 
W. C. Maples, Torn t Giek Scottsboro. 
N. S. Webb, Spring Garden Water Co., Spring 


Garden. 


ARIZONA 


M. Bargman, County Engineer, Pheenix. 

W. W. Lane, yg 4 ngineer, Florence. 

C. M. Brooks, Cy ~~ gh Flagstaff. 

G. T. Herrington, Flag 

FL. A de, Jr., Deset | Power & Water Co., King- 
F, 


Austin, Prescott Gas & Elec. Co. 


man. 
Prescott. 


E. F. Shindel, Supt., Navajo Ice, Cold Storage & 
Winslow Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co., Winslow 

R. C. Lane, Mgr., Upper Verde Public Utilities Co., 
Clarkdale. 


Martin Layton, County Clerk, Safford 


—" Bogard, Town Attorney, Florence. 
. Stanley, City Recorder, Yuma. 
A: Rosok, Chief Electrician, Bisbee Improvement 
» Bisbee. 
Mayer, City Clerk and Treas., Globe. 
M. "e. Browning, Marshall, Tempe. 


ARKANSAS 
Draughtsman, City Engr.’s office, Ft. 


Orsi 


V. I. Moyers, 
Smith. 
H. B, Canuth, City Clerk, Washville. 
H. C. Crune, City Recorder, Earle. 
Morris Brun, Fire Chief, Ft. Smith. 
% Ss. Bryant, City Recorder, Rogers. 
L. Oneal, Supt. of Gas and Elec. Co. Fayetteville. 
1 A. Hines, > of Gas E. Elec. Co., Harrison. 
8 Bellamy, ( xen. Mer., Mammoth Spring Elec. L, 
& P. Co., Mammoth Spring. 
mF Harley, Supt. of & P. Co., 
Donegall. 
S. Harris, Cashier, Ark. Lt. & P. Co., De Queen. 
Robe A. George, Secy. » Eureka Springs Elec. Co., 
Eureka Springs. 
G. C, Smith, City Engineer, Hot Springs. 
V. M. E, Danile, Supt. Light & Water Co., Rogers. 
le C. Allbretten, Mgr., Ark. Lt. & P. Co., Russell- 
ville. 
A. Baum, City Engineer, 
. J. Knoch, City Engineer, Fayetteville. 
J S. Olney, City Engineer, Monticello 
W. H. Jones, Mgr., Atkins Elec. Lt. & Pr, Co., At- 
kins, Ark. 
J. E. Strasbough, Supt., 
3rinkley. 
L. G. Ferrell, 


Sooneville Lt. 


Texarkana. 


3rinkley Water & Light Co., 
Supt. of Water Works & City Engi- 


neer, De Queen. 

R. C. Stolls, Mgr., Ft. Smith Light & Traction Co., 
Ft. Smith. 
_ D. E. Dillon, Gen. Mgr., Citizens’ Electric Co., Hot 
Springs. 


F. R. Allen, City Engineer, City Hall, Pine Bluff. 
B. C. Fowle, Supt., The Pine Bluff Co., Pine Bluff. 
af P. Marigault, Enterprise Lt. & Pw. Co., Wilmet. 
E. Rushing, County Clerk, Camden. 
tok Reeves, County Clerk, Conway. 
T. O. Moore, Dardanell. 
Geo. S. Tatum, County Clerk, El Dorado. 
Be Ge Merwin, ‘County Clerk, Forest City. 
p. B. Bailey, County Clerk. Heber Springs. 
Geo. Elder, County Clerk. Lake Village. 
Cc. M. Nichols, County Clerk Pine Bluff. 
od = Meeks, County Clerk, Arkansas City. 
Jones, Deputy Clerk, Ashdown. 
Fr, E. Malone, County Clerk, Clarendon. 
Jno. W. Gresham, County Clerk, Dallas. 
W. Wordland, County Clerk, De Queen. 
W. S. Quertermous, County Clerk, DeWitt. 
FE. A. Boyce, County Clerk, Hardy. 
Wash. Hutson, County Clerk, Hope. 
Curgus Young, County Clerk, Jasper 
Dan D. Quinn, County Clerk, Little Rock. 
H. B. Aylor, County Clerk, Montain Home. 
C, R. Rutherford, County Clerk, Murfreesboro. 
J. E. Williams, County Clerk, Newport. 
Fincher Eason, County Clerk, Texarkana, 
Geo, B. Ewing, County and Probate Judge, McGehee 
Hon. J. P. Faucette, Mayor, Argenta. 
John Bollinger, County Clerk, Ozark. 
W. A. Thomas, City Recorder, El Dorado. 
Dean L. Morley, Fire Chief, McGehee. 
Cc. E, Miller, Fire Chief, Augusta. 


E. R. Berry, Ci Treasurer, Bentonville. 
Mrs. A. M. McKennon, Clarksville. 
F. L. Dunn, City Treas., Fordyce. 


Hope. 


Walnut Ridge Water & Sewer 


Major John F. Green, City Treas., 
Ed. Tewford, Fire Chief, Osceola. 


Ww. E. Belvate, Pres., 


Improvement District, Walnut Ridge. 
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Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ 
Association of the U. S. 


INCORPORATED 


April, 1917 
To Engineers Everywhere: 

The purposes of this Association are twofold—we have nothing 
to sell. 

We are interested in seeing Improved Granite Block Paving 
placed where, and only where, it rightfully belongs. 

We aim to see that it is properly laid. 

To place granite paving where it is not required by the traffic, 
or to lay it poorly, results in injury to the Granite Paving In- 
dustry. 

The engineering work of this Association is in the hands of a 
well known Consulting Engineer who has had many years’ 
experience as a municipal engineer. 

Improved Granite Blocks make a perfect and permanently 
smooth pavement; durable (with no repair or up-keep costs), 
absolutely sanitary, easy traction, non-slipping, extremely 
economical, enduring and satisfactory. 

Accumulated data consisting of facts and figures regarding 
Improved Granite Block Paving are at your disposal. 

Have you a street or highway in mind where you think granite 
paving would be suitable? Let us submit you interesting details. 


Write for booklet Permanent Paving and also latest Specifi- 
cations for laying. 


Walter L. Weeden, Field Secretary, 
Granite Paving Block Mfgrs.’ Assn. of the U.S. Inc., 
54 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 


(jrever F. Conroy, County Surveyor, \ul 
| W. J. Pentelow, “Mayor, Corona. 
A. L. Howard, ‘Fire Chief, Exeter 
5 |. E. Douglas, Fire Chief, Holliste: 
Owen H, O'Neil, County Surveyor, Santa Barbar 
f W. A. Trafton, Mayor, Watsonville 
} \. A. Wilson, Mayor, Willitts. 
i Abbott M. Green, Surveyor (Modoc ~0.), Alturas 
: Jas. Rohey, Mayor, Vallejo. 
: Cc. P. Cooley, Mayor, Palo Alto. 


Hi. T. Compton, City Engineer, Stockton 

J. A. Sourwine, County Surveyor, San Ber naridi 
Walter T. Steinmetz, Fire Chief, Alameda 

Geo, A. Posey, Dep. Co. Surveyor, Oaklar 

} k. S. Adams, Fire Chief, Petaluma. 

Perry F. Brown, City Engineer, Oakland 

G. Walter Hunt, City Engineer, San José 


Jno. A. Morton, City Engineer, Santa Monzica. * 

I’, C. Froehde, City Engineer, Upland 

Cc. H. L. Ghriest, Mgr., The Lt. & Pw. | ity, Ban 
ning 


\. M. Clifford, Fire Chief, Pasadena 

I’. J. Hall, City Marshall, Placerville 

Geo. H. Wixom, Mayor, San Bernardino 

l M. Klauber, Supt., Elec. Dept., San Diego Co 
solidated Gas & Elec. Co., San Diego 

\. Hu 





Harper, Mgr., Universal Elec. Gas Co., Sat 

4 lraricisco 
Cc. O, G. Milled, Pres., Pacific Lighting ( Sar 

Francisco. 


W. M. Jackson, Fire Chief, Santa Ana 
R. H. Kirsting, Mgr., Santa Barbara Gas & Ele 


re 


Co., Santa Barbara 
Sam. Kahn, Mer., Western States Gas & Elec. Co., 
Stockton. 


L. R. Cady, Gen. Mgr., Lassen Elec. Co., Susanville 

W. Z. McBride, Secy., Mgr., Vacaville Water Lt 
Lo., \ ac aville. 

Albert Casper, Mgr., Vallejo Elec. Lt. & Pw. C 
Vallejo, 

C. F, Lobecker, City Clerk, Grass Valley 

Geo. W. Patterson, Secy., Fire Dept., Los Angeles 

H. C. Flauncy, Mgr., Lighting Plant, Quincy 

Jas. W. Owen, Asst. City Engineer, San Francisco 
‘ Fred G. Hamilton, Supt., Western Div., Mt. Whit- 
| ney Pw. Elec. Co., Visalia. 
| W. A. Goetz, Mer., Weaverville Elec. Co., Weave: 


We pelea 


ville. 

E. J. Crawford, Asst. Gen. Supt., San Joaquin Lt. & 
| Pw. Corp., Fresno, 

R. L. Cardiff, Dist. Mgr., Coast Counties Gas & 
i Elec. Co., Santa Cruz 
E. J. Sherman, District Manager, Coast Counties Gas 
& E lec. Co., Holl ister 
J. Jessup, City Engineer, Berkeley 
}. B. Maun, City Engineer, Ontario. 
tyron O. Lovelace, County Engineer, Visalia 
lenry E. Quigley, County Clerk, Downieville 

D. Martin, City Engineer, Merced. 

E. Byxbee, Jr., City Engineer, Palo Alt 
Henry Anderson. City Clerk, Seal Beach 
M. Harris, Chief Engineer, United Light, Fuel & 
Power Co., ¢ ‘oronado. 
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L. W. Rhodes, City Clerk, Madera. 

Oscar J. Miller, Secy., Sanitary Board, Folsom 
B. V. Garwood, City Clerk, South Pasadena. 
T. A. Beckham, Secy., Fire Dept., Berkeley 
cS fe lams, 1 ‘’ n Clerk, Calistoga. 


Geo Yelland Alhambra. 

B. irisard, Pres.. Board of Trustees, Arcata 

E. W. Foss. Chairman, Fire, Light & Water Cor 
mittee, Oroville. 

C. M. Loring, Supt., Huntington Park, Riverside 

\. W. Poe, County Clerk, San Andreas 


W. C. Malone, Chairman, Fire Committee, Colton 
©. J. Mueller, City Engineer & Street Supt., Coron 
7 Wm. Siebe, City Clerk, Emeryville. 


Thos. Bone, ex-Fire Chief, Grass Valley. 

Geo. E. Miner, Fire Chief, National City 

O. E, Gunther, City Trustee, Orange. 

M. O. Torr, 29 Main St., Petaluma. 

B. F. Beeker, Fire Chief, Piedmont. 

Ed. Mostaugh, Fire Chief, Redlands. 

W. A. Hingham, Chairman, Fire Committee, St 
Helena 

Ira C. Jackson, Asst. Chief, Fire Department, Santa 
Monica. 

Hon. E. G. Loughlin, Mayor, Sausalito. 

F. H. Manker, Fire’ Chief, Upland 

Vernon S. Auld, Whittier. 





. emer 
AN ( I l y {49 
COLORALM 
Wi 1. Charles, Clerk, \ Leorg 
J. S. Hynes, Fire Chief, Grat 
Franklin Wood, Gen. Megr., 1 } 
ission Ry. & Gas Co., Trinidad 
James Bunter, City Engineer, Can ( 
J. B. Hunter, City Ex eer, De 
Ben W. Purdy, City Engineer, Te 
J. V. Anderson, Local Mgr., T! 
\lamosa 
C. M. Dumcan, Arvada Elec. Co., A 
( E. Doolittle, Mgr., Roaring | 
lw. Co., Aspen, 
F. C. E, Wessil, Mgr., The Arkans \ ‘ 
Co., Florence. 
G. W. Milliken, Mgr., Lighting P : J 
L). E. Ireland, Mgr., Lighting Plant, M . 
E. F. Stone, Supt., Light & Power Ll \rk 
Valley Ry., Lt. & Pw. Co., Puebl 
LD. L. Carver, Mgr., Stean at Service ( Ss 
oat Springs. 
C. C. Webster, The La Veta Lt., Gas & I ( 
La Veta. 
W A. Carter, Asst. Supt., Ele Dept., De 
& Elec. Lt. Co., Denver. 
D. P. Porter, Supt., Water Works, P 
\. E. Chase, Chairman, Fire Committee, B 
E. J. Wagner, Chairman Fire Committee, La 
F, B. Watson, Chairman, Fire Con ttee, As} 
Fred M. Moore, Town Clerk, Littlet 
CE Mitchell, City Engineer, Wa 
}. F. Clark, Chairman, Fire Com., Id Ss g 
CONNECTICI 
V. B. Clarke, City Engineer, City Ha Ar 
Ray K. Sidney, Office Mer., Brist x | 
rramway Co., Bristol 
Ge F. Atwater, Mer., Unite | x © W 
Co., New Britain, 
C, W. Perkins, Versailles 
E. G. Boyd, Supt., Woodbury Elect ( \\ | 
bury 
( A. Paul, Mgr., United Illuminating Co., B ge 
port 
Geo. K. Crandale, City Engineer, New London 
Chandler & Palmer, City Engineers, Norwich 


Frank Cheney, Jr., 


Light & Power & 


ngineer, Stamfor . 
e Chief Tor ring 


erry, Magr., East Haddam Ele 


tt. of Lighting Co., I 


ackenzie, Boro Engineer, Sout! 
Mer , Northerr Cor 


South Manchester 
Paul Nash, City E 
Edw. J. Kelley, Fir 
iL. Es 2 
East Hampton 
F. W. Prince, Sut 
S. H. Mz 
W. P. Schwabe, 
Power Co., Thompsonvill r 
F. J. Lyon, Supt 


Waterbury 


United Elec. Lt 





framway C 


c Light C 


lartf 
ington 
n. Light & 


Wm. Sangster, Supt., Uncas Power ( Wil 

C. D. Sharpe, Supt., Water W wks, Putnar 

Ino. T. McKnight, Ellingt 

V. B. Clark, City Fastener, Ansonia 

A. S. Jourdan, Supt om; Pw. Co., Branf 

Jas. N Sullivan, Fit e Chi Greenwi 

G. R Hempetrall, Groton 

Geo. A, ve ag Hartfor 1 

Jno. S. Addis, Litchfield 

J. R. Edlin, Ass’t. Co. Clerk, Middlesex 

rhe Torrington Elec. Lt. Co., Torrington 

J. A. Courtade, Dir., Public Works, Bridgeport 

D Johnson, Fire Chief, Bri igep< rt 

A. L. Davis, City Engineer, Dart 

Geo. E. Parsons, County Clerk, Norwic 

Cc. D. Arnold, Chief Engr., Fire Dept., Putnan 

Ralph B. Wainwright, Supt. of Parks, New Britair 

Wm. G. Redfield, City Treasurer, New Haven 

Chas. H. Brown, City Treasurer, Putnam 

A. G. Crowell, City Clerk, Norwict 

Frank Cheney, Jr., Fire Comn ssioner, South Ma 
hester 

Martin Scully, Mayor, Waterbury 

Edw. G. Babcock, Ch., Public Safety Board, New 
Britain 

Howard L. Stanton, Fire Chief, Norwich 

Minton A. Norton, Fire Chief, Plainville 

1. H. Provost, City Clerk, Stamford 

DELAWARE 
W. O. Joffecker, ( ity Engineer, Smyrna 
N. W. Wilkinson, Supt. of American Power ( 


Delaware 
Chas. Typhan, Co 


Chas. A. Wagner, 
Harry 


J 


Pierson, 


Engr., Levy Court, 


Commissioner of Edu 
Clerk, Highway Dept., 


yeorgetowr 
cation, Dover 


New Castle 
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Better Water Pressure 
Costs Less Money 


It takes more energy to force water through mains which are clogged 
with dirt than through those which are clean. There is greater re-, 
sistance caused by the incrustation in the pipe. 





More energy means more coal. More coal means higher pumping 
expense. Yet, the result of all this cost is low water pressure and a 
menace to fire protection. 

Clean water mains offer less resistance to the pumps and the pres- 
sure is strong and steady. 


THE 


TION 


METHOD 


of cleaning water mains removes all the dirt which clogs them. 


It makes them like new—brings back their full carrying capacity. And, the 
cost for this rejuvenation is small compared with the continually high pumping 
expense caused by the dirt in the pipe. 


Write for free book ““The Cleaning of a Water Main” 


National Water Main Cleaning Co., New° York city | 
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451 
J. F. Anderson, Secy., bd. of Lt. Water Commrs., JT. L. Weaver, County Clerk, Elly j 
Milford. 1. G, Richardson, County Clerk, ' 
W. Elwood Wright, County Clerk, Georgetown. il. C. Brown, Clerk, Co. Commrs sville 
hf S. Haman, City Treasurer, Dover. Homer Hancock, County Clerk, Jeff 
H. Miller, Pres., Volunteer Fire Dept., Seaford. W. A. Reynolds, County Clerk, Jone 
Frank W. Pierson, Street Commissioner, W ilmington J. L. Rowland, County Clerk, La F; 
so %e. : Dess Gray, County Clerk, Lyons. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA |. R. Miller, County Clerk, Marietta 
N. Hollister, Supt., Nat'l Zoological Park, Wash 7 R Waddell, ¢ nny Wr ey M. ~_ 
ington. . ST Vo Rehinenn Clos acelhy , meseaingy 
Fr. L, Mulford, Horticulturist, U. S. Dept. of Agri . a a mele Ay Mor - 
J. W. yuglason, y Clerk, Morg 
culture, Washington, : f |. H. Gaskins, Clerk, County Court, Nas ‘ 
Chas. W. Kutz, City Engineer, Washington , , 


R. B. Patteson, Supt., Lamps & Lighting, Potomac 
Elec. P, Co., Washington. 
Henry P. Blair, Colo, Bldg., Washington. 


Reuben Butler, ( lerk, County ¢ 
C. F. Bern, Cles k, Superior Co 
Willard Ower 


Dan C. Harris, County Clerk, Sandersville 


ourt, Savannal 
urt, Springt« 


1, City Clerk, Toccoa 


FLORIDA {,_B. Williams, County ¢ lerk, Wrightsville 
e- . . : { ictor Deen, County Clerk, Alma. 
Tr. E. Reedy, Fire Chief, Key West J. B. O’Neal, County Clerk, Blackshear 
C, M. Rogers, City Engineer, Daytona J. B. R. Barrett, Co. Clerk, Cleveland | 
L. M. Bragg, Acting Sales Mgr., Key West Ele« ¥. G. Leggitt, Co. Clerk, Darien ' 
Coy Key W est. yr , 7 ©, Smith, Co. Clerk, Forsyth 
. L. Cravens, City Engineer, Arcadia, W. C. Stokes, Co. Clerk, Jeffersonville 
ii. J. Weston, Gen. Supt., H. D. Einne Elec. Lt, & Wm. Carteledge, Co. Clerk, Lincolnt 
Ice Plant, Brooksville. : Jas. F. Brown, Clerk, Co. Commr., Louisv 
E. H "Hale, Gen. Mgr., Chipley Lt. & Pw. Co., W. H. Gardener, Co. Clerk, Oglethorp« 
Chgiey, S. L. Graham, Co. Clerk, Rome 
H. G. Nafziger, Mgr., Davenport Lt. & Ice Co., W. D. Calyton, Co. Clerk, Statenville 
Davenport. J. Willis Moore, Clerk, Thomasville 
G. H. Cairns, City Engineer, Gainesville D. I. Dawson, County ¢ lerk. Hinesv 
E. E. Goodno, Elec. Lt. & Ice Plant, Labelle. lr. G. Farmer, Jr.. County Clerk, New 
M. P. Hunter, County Clerk, Jasper. Rawson Collier, Sales Mer., Georgia R \ 
B. M. Robinson, Clerk, Orlando. Co., Atlanta. 
Abe P. Goode, Circuit Clerk, St. Augustine. Albert L. Couch, Supt., Georgia Railw \ 


Ge ——e City Engineer, Palatka. 
B. H. Klye, Consulting Engr., Miami. 
R. H. Porter, ( ounty Clerk, Apalachicola. 


Hartwell. 
, H. Connell, City Clerk, Cair 
F rank McMaster, Supt., Sul 


J. R. Peacock, Clerk, Circuit Vourt, Blounstown, Co., Decatur. 
Robe H. Roesch, County Clerk, Bradentown. “e. B. Floyd, Jr., Mgr., Putnam Mills & | ( 
B. Vance, Deputy Clerk, Arcadia. Eatonton. , , 
M. ¥ Fountain, Deputy Clerk, DeFuniak Springs J. J. Gaillard, City Engineer, Maco: 
J. L. Overstreet, County Clerk, Kissimee. W. B. Southwell, Sales Mer.. Macon Ry. & Lig 
Cullen W. Ec iwards, City ( ‘lerk, Mayo. Co., Macon. 
W. H. Marshall, County Clerk, Panama City I. G. Smith, Light Plant, McDonoug!l 
Jno. C. Calhoun, County Clerk. Perry. W..H. McKenzie, Pres., Montezuma Light & P 
H. H. Duncan, County Clerk, Tavares. Co.. Montezuma. 
J. F. Mitchell, County Clerk, Titusville. W. B. Cowell, Gen. Mer.. Villa Electric Lig 
S. A. Hemphill, Deputy Clerk, Vernon. Power Co., Villa Rica 
Geo. a Butler, County Clerk, Ww est Palm Beach J. H. Harrison, Fire Chief, Brunswick 
Chas. Terry, City Clerk, Bonifay. J. A. Wells, Gen. Mer., Wofford Shoals Lig 
cL. A. Kemble Supt. of Parks, Pensacola Power Co., Cornelia. 
C. B. Fulton, Mgr., Live Oak Ice & Electric Co., E. W. Ray, Councilman, Acworth 
Live Oak. B. G. Lastinger, Co, Clerk, Valdosta 
j, D. Scruggs, Pres., Perry Electric Co., Perry W. F. Staten, City Treasurer. Valdost 
G. F. Bobb, Supt., Sebring Light & Water Co., J. M. Laing, Chairman, Fire Comn ttee. Bainbri 
Sebring. C. M. Tyson, Pres., Darien Mfg. Co., Darien 
Cc. H. Ellis, Mer., Ariston Ice & Electric Co., West 
Palm Beach. 
H, £ Misseler, County Clerk, preshevite. , IDAHO 
J. Woodsome, Mgr., Tampa Electric Co., Tampa y . ; 
J. P. Crellin, Mer., Tarpon Springs Ice & Electri J. B. White, County ¢ erk, Ne zperee 
Ce, , Tarpon Springs. I. Vv. Stanley, County Clerk, Bonner’s Ferry i 
. M. Anderson, Lake Cit John P. Eimers, County Clerk, Grangeville i 
t W. Wiggins, Board of Public Works, Plant City Jenkin Jones, County Clerk, Oneida 
W. A. Lyons, Secy. & Treas., Winter Haven Water, Robt. S. nee. County Clerk, Sandpoint i 
Ice & Light Co., Winter Haven. Geo. W. Callaway, City Engineer, Kellogg 
W. S. Smith, Deputy Sheriff, Clearwater Jos. Kauffman, County Clerk, seins 
T. P. Cae, Fire Chief, Tallahassee J. S. St. Clair, County ¢ lerk, Si City 
C. W. Eggart, City Treas., Pensacola. } F. Robertson, County forks, ‘Driggs 


Geo, N. Rooster, Mer., N« P er 
Power Co., Sandpoint 
F. N. Victor, Mer., Rupert ‘Ele 


GEORGIA 


n Idaho & Montana 


ric Ce Rupert 


J. C, Andrews, City Engineer, Waynesboro, Thos. W. Neill, Supt., Power Co., Ceeur d’ Alet 
J. W. Barnett, City Engineer, Athens. O. F. Markhus, Borse 

H. M. Pafford, City Engineer, Waycross. Tr. A. Bayless, Supt., Grangeville Elect Lig 
H. ra Vandevander, City Engineer, Cedartown. Power Co., Grangeville 

Ww. Webb, Supt., Water Works, Cordele W. R. Miller, Megr., Cany Light & Wat ( 
}. 1. "Gaillard, City Engineer, Macon. Burke 

mB Edgerly, City Engineer, Albany. W. M. Schiller, Supt., Cott Wate Lig 
J. Rh. High, City Engineer, Brunswick. Co,, Cottonwood. 

, om Lunsford, City Clerk, Hamilton. John W. Fowler, Secy., Id nent ( 
Lewis C . Pou, City Treasurer, Madison. Mackay 

B. H. Coc krell, Clerk, County Commrs., Ashburn. H. Giles, City Engineer, Pocat« 

Jno. ee Clerk, Superior Court, Carrollton. Suart M. French, County Engines W eise 

G. H, Gilreath, County Clerk, Cartersville. W. C. Sturdevant, City Engineer, Payett 

Jno. B. Lacy, County Clerk, Cedartown. C. F. Lindsay, Fire Chief, Boise 

J. R. Farn, County engineer, Columbus. G. L. MeCall, Co. Surveyor, Council 

J. A. Littlejohns, County Clerk, Cordele Lorenz A, Ditmer, Co. Surveyor, Hailey 

L. C. Hoyl, County Clerk, Dawson. A. B. Canfield, Fire Chief, Pocatello 

B. F .Burgess, County Clerk, Decatur. 1. W. Caples, Salmon. 

T. L. Pittman, Clerk, Superior Court, Douglasville E. C. Spedden, City Engineer, Grangeville 

S. T. Wingfield, County Clerk, Eatonton. E. W. Rising, Gen. Mgr., Wood River Power ( 
Chas. D. Carter, Clerk, Superior Court, Ellaville. Hailey. 


This list will be continued in the May issue. 
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City Beautiful 


demands for its parks 
and playgrounds pro- 
ction that is at once 
artistic and of wearing 
quality. 


Both are assured in , iaeett? 
a ake 
iti 


TEWART 
IRON FENCE 


The Standard of the World” 


Chicago recognizes Stewart value and has installed approx- 
imately 45,000 feet of Stewart Fence and fifty pairs of 
Stewart Gates, of the design illustrated, in her parks. Munic 
ipalities everywhere have found that the Stewart Iron line 
best meets their needs Be sure and get our big, new’ 
We mak Lamp Standards, Bracket Lanterns, Settees, Res- illustrated catalog. It con 
oir Flower Vases, and Fountains in various styles for io ——- Park Sees 


parks and playgrounds to beautify needs this book. 
THE STEWART IRON WORK ' Mo. 587 Seawert took It is FREE. Send for it 


Representatives wanted 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 














IRON FENCE oirect From our FACTORY. WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE. 
LINE OF IRON FENCE FoR RESIDENCES, PARKS, CEMETERIES, PLAYGROUNDS, COURT HOUSES, Etc 
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Write Today For Our Free Catalogue 
We Can Save You Money 
FLOWER VASES, SETTEES, IRON AND WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 


GINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO., Address Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio 











ENTERPRISE IRON FENCES 


Combine durability and handsome appearance. 
‘i i i j They do not obstruct your fine views. 
iia " i i Let us blue-print your fence needs free. 

a Send for book containing reproductions of the worlds finest fences—its free 
THE ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS, 1123 East 24th Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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United States Tires 
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